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P. B.’s rheumatic fever continued several days, causing her 
e agonizing pains: the arm swelled to the shoulder and she tossed 
about night after night, despite the devoted and unselfish ministrations 
of her physician, Dr. Avinas Chandra Banerji, of Allahabad, who won 
all our hearts by his kindness and patience, The first sign of her com- 
plete convalescence was her going with me to a big shop and buying a 
lot of things! Ata ceremony of initiation of new candidates, on the 
24th December, some of her melodious astral bells were rung, to the 
surprise and delight of the persons present. ` 
During our brief stay with the Sinnetts a number of notable visitors 
called and we enjoyed many hours of improving conversation with Prof. 
Adityram Bhattacharya, the erudite Sanskritist, and others, upon Indian 
Philosophy. I lectured two or three times to large audiences and, H. P. B. 
having now quite recovered her usual health, we took train for Bombay on - 
the 28th December and, without adventure, reached home on the 30th. 
The last days of 1880 were thus passed in our new bungalow, “The 
Crow's Nest", on the rocky slope of the hill of Breach Candy. It had been 
selected and taken for us io our absence, and we were charmed with ita 
spacious, high-studded rooms, itslarge verandahs and its extensive 
views of sea and land. Since the beginning of the year 1879, we had 
been living in the thickly settled Indian quarter of Girgaum Back 
Road, in & grove of palms where the sea-breezes scarcely penetrated, 
and the shift to the new locality was delightful. A special advantage 
was that the number of our casual visitors became so much lessened, 
by reason of our distance from the centre of population, that we found 
time for reading, and I find my Diary contains frequent references to 
this fact. We occupied our new premises until December 1882, when our 
Head-quarters were permanently established at Adyar. The proper 
rental of the bungalow, was Rs. 200 per mensem, but we got it for 
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Rs. 65 because of its evil reputation for being haunted. The alleged 
ghosts did not trouble us, however, save in a solitary instance and that 
was quickly disposed of. One night I had gone to bed and was dropping 
asleep, when I felt one corner of my charpai being lifted, as if by some 
one standing in the thickness of the wall, which it was touching. In- 
stantly recovering my full consciousness, I pronounced a certain Arabic 
word of power, that H. P. B. had taught mein New York, and the 
cot was replaced on ita legs and the meddlesome spook decamped and 
never troubled me more. 


The New Year came in and found me writing at my table until 
9 4.M., editorial articles for the T'heesophist. The carly weeks of the year 
were rather uneventfal as a whole, although we were brought into 
friendly or unfriendly relations with certain personalities. The writer of 
that since well-known treatise, The Elixir of Life, a Mr. Mirza Murad 
Ali Beg, came to us on the 20th January, for the first time: He was of 
European birth, a scion of the old Hampshire family of the Mitfords, 
which has produced several noted writers, including Mary Rassell 
Mitford, authoress of“ Oar Village" and other works. This young 
man’s grandfather had come out to India with some Frenchman, and 
served under Tippoo Sultan. When that crael and sensual chieftain 
was killed, Mr. Mitford took service with the East India Company. 
His son was born at Madras, and among other eccentricities turned 
Maussulman, and, when we met him, was in the military employ of the 
Maharajah of Bhaunagar as “Chief Cavalry Officer"— practically a 
sinecure. His had been a wild, adventurons life, more full of misery 
than the opposite. He had dabbled in Black Magic, among other things, 
and. told me that all the sufferings he had passed through with- 
inthe preceding few years, were directly traceable to the malign 
persecutions of certain evil powers which he had summoned to help 
him get into his power a virtuous lady whom he coveted. 
He had sat, under the instructions of a Mussalman black magi- 
‘cian guru, in a closed room, for forty days, with his gaze fixed upon 
& black spot on the wall, in which he was told to imagine the face of 
his intended victim, and repeating some hundred thousand times, a 
prescribed mantram, in half Arabic half Sanskrit. He was to continue 
this until he should actually see the lady’s face as if alive, and when 
her lips moved as if to speak, she would have been completely fasci- 
nated and would come to him of her own accord. All this happened 
as foretold, his nefarious object was gained, the woman ruined, and he 
himself fell under the power of i:e bad spirits whom he had not the 
moral strength to dominate after having accepted their compulsory 
service. Certainly, he was a distressful person to be with. Nervous, 
excitable, fixed on nothing, the slave of his caprices, seeing the higher 
possibilities of man’s nature yet unable to reach them, he came to us as 
to a refuge, and shortly after took up his residence in our house fora 
few weeks. A strange-looking creature for an Englishman, he was. 
His dress was that of a Mussalman throughout, save that he had his 
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long light-brown hair tied up in a Grecian knot behind his head, like a 
woman. His complexion was fair and his eyes light blue. In my 
Diary I say that he looked more like an actor made up for a part, than 
anything else. The writing of the Elixir of Life occurred some time 
later, but I may as well tell the story while he is under my mind’s eye. 


From the time that he came to us he seemed to be engaged in a 
sirong mental and moral conflict within himself. He complained of 
being dragged hither and thither, first by good, then by bad influences. 
He had a fine mind and had done a good deal of reading; he wanted 
to join our Society, but, as I had no confidence in his moral stamina I 
refused him. H, P. B., however, offering to become responsible for him, 
I relented and let her take him in. He repaid her nicely, some months 
later, by snatching a sword from a sepoy at Wadhwan Station, and 
trying to kill her, crying out that she and her Mahatmas were all 
devils ! In short, he went mad. But to return. While with us he 
wrote some articles which were printed in the Theosophist, and one 
evening after a talk with us, sat himself down to write on the power of 
the will to affect longevity. H. P. B. and I remained in the room, and 
when he began his writing she went and stood behind him, just as she 
had in New York when Harisse was making his sketch of one of the 
Masters, under her thought-transference. The article of Mirza Saheb 
attracted deserved attention on its appearance (see Theosophist, III, 
140, 168), and has ever since ranked as one of the most suggestive and 
valuable pamphlets in our Theosophical literature. He was doing 
well and there was a good chance for him to retrieve much of his lost 
spirituality if he would only stop with us; but after giving his 
promise to do so, he obeyed an irresistible impulse and rushed back 
io Wadhwan and to destruction. His mind did not recover its 
equilibrium; he turned Roman Catholic, then recanted back. into 
Islam, and finally died and was buried at Junagadh, where I have seen 
his humble tomb. His case has always seemed to me a dreadful 
instance of the danger one runs in dabbling with occult science while 
the animal passions are rampant. 


I shall run rapidly over the events of 1881, and note only two or 
three that had intrinsic importance. The case of Damodar was one of 
them.When this dear young man joined the Society and put his heart 
into the work, he got from his father permission to live with us, 
irrespective of caste restrictions aud as though he had taken the vows 
of the Sannyasi. The Father and an uncle were also active members at 
that time. According to the custom of Guzerati Brahmins, Damodar 
had been betrothed in childhood, of course without his consent, and 
the time arrived when he would have to take up the married life. But 
his sole ambition in life was now to lead the existence of the spiritual 
recluse, and he viewed marriage with the greatest repugnance. He 
felt himself the victim of custom and was passionately eager to be 
freed from the abhorrent contract s0 that he might become a true chela 
of Mahatma K. H., whom he had seen in his youth, and again after 
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coming tous. His Father, a wise and high-minded man, at last con- 
sented, and Damodar assigned over to him his share of the ancestral 
estate, amounting, if I rightly recollect, to some Rs. 50,000, on con- 
dition that his child-wife should be taken to his Father’s house and 
comfortably maintained. This arrangement went on all right fora 
time, but when Damodar had become completely identified with us, 
and had even gone so far as to become a Buddhist with us in Ceylon, 
the family revolted and began a persecution to compel the poor boy 
to come back into caste. This he would not do, and the result was 
the withdrawal of his relatives from the Society, and their waging a 
not very reputable war against us, innocent objects of their anger, 
in the shape of scurrilous fly-sheets and other attacks on our re- 
putations, which were printed and circulated by somebody or other at 
Bombay. One particularly slanderous one, I remember, was circulated 
to my audience on the occasion of a lecture at Framji Cowasji Hall. A 
copy was handed me as I was entering. Reaching the platform I read 
it and, showing it to the audience, laid it on the floor and put my foot on 
it, with tbe remark that that was my answer to our unprincipled calum- 
niator, whoever he might be. The burst of applause that followed 
showed that no more need be said, and I proceeded with my discourse. 

Damodar remained with us in the most intimate friendship, working 
with ceaseless devotion and absolute unselfishness until 1885, when he 
went from Madras to Tibet via Darjiling and is still there, in traiving for 
his future work for mankind. False rumours of his death in the Hima- 
láyan snows have been circulated from time to time, but I have excellent 
reason for believing that he is alive and well and in due time will return. 
His bereaved Father died soon after the unpleasant breach between them, 
carrying with him allour respect and best wishes. 

It had been arranged that | should return alone to Ceylon and 
begin the collection of & National Education Fund to promote the edu- 
cation of Buddhist boys and girls. The scheme had—as H. P. B. 
assured me—the full approbation of the Mabatmas, and her own concur- 
rence had been strongly expressed. Thereupon I had written to 
Ceylon and made all necessary arrangements with our friends. But, 
on the llth February, as it seems, H. P. B. fell out with me because I 
would not cancel the engagement and stop and help her on the Theo- 
sophist. Of course, I flatly refused to do anything of the kind, and as 
the natural consequence she fell into a white rage with me. She 
shut herself up in her room a whole week, refusing to sce me, 
but sending me formal notes of one sort or another, among them 
one in which she notified me that the Lodge would have nothing 
more to do with the Society or myself, and I might go to Timbuctoo 
if I liked. I simply said that my tour having been fully approved 
` of by the Lodge, I should carry it tbrough, even though I never saw the 
face of a Master again ; that I did not believe them to be such vacillating 
and whimsical creatures; if they were, I preferred to work on with- 
ont them. Her ill-temper burnt itself out at last, and on the l8th of 
that month, she and I drove outin the new carriage which Damodar 
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had presented to her! A Master visited her on the 19th and exposed 
to her the whole situation, about which I shall not go into details, as 
all has turned out as he forewarned us. On leaving, he left behind a 
much-worn gold-embroidered head-covering, of peculiar shape, which I 
took possession of, and have until thisday. One result of this visit was 
that on the 25th of the month, she and I had a long and serious discus- 
sion about the state of affairs, resulting—as my Diary says—“ in an agree- 
ment between us to re-construct the T. S. on a different basis, putting the 
Brotherhood idea forward more prominently, and keeping the occultism 
more in the background, in short, to have a eecret section for it." This, 
then, was the seed-planting of the E. S. T., and the beginning of the 
adoption of the Universal Brotherhood idea in more definite form than 
previously. The wording of the paragraphs was entirely my own, 
and is quite open to alterations. 

I have recorded in the entry for one of those days, an admirable 
description of the potential re-appearance of latent images of past 
things, which I found on reading that wonderful book “ The Dabistan." 
Says “ Abu Ali, the prince of physicians, (whose spirit may God sanctify) 

* Every form and image which seems at present effaced, 

“ Is securely stored up in the treasury of time— 

“ When the same position of the heavens again recurs, 

* The Almighty reproduces each from behind the mysterious veil." 

These latent images are those which Buchanan's psychometers can 
see and describe on being put into connection with the foci of Akasha 
wherein they are lying latent. 

I sailed for Ceylon on the 23rd April, in company with a Mr. Æneas 
Bruce of Scotland, a veteran traveller and most amiable gentle- 
man, who had joined our Society. We reached Point de Galle on the 
fourth day and were received with much enthusiasm. Our leading 
colleagues came aboard with greetings and garlands and escorted us to 
the shore, where over 300 Buddhist boys of our first-established school 
were standing in line to welcome us. White cloths were laid from the 
landing for us to walk upon, and there was a brave show of greenery 
and flags, with no end of cheers and joyful acclamations. A great 
multitude of people were there to follow our carriages to the school- 
house, an upper-storied building on the Harbor beach, where rooms 
had been fitted up for our sccommodation. As usual a number of yellow- 
robed monks, headed by the venerable Bulátgama Sri Sumanatissa, 
Chief Priest of the principal temple of Galle, were there to welcome 
us with their chantings of Pali.gdthas, or verses. 

The main object of my present visit was, as above stated, the rais- 
iug of an Education Fund and the rousing of popular interest in the sub- 
ject of education generally. To effect this I needed the co-operation of 
all the principal priests of the Island ; if I could get about eight or nine 
men on my side the rest would be a mere matter of detail. These men 
were H. Sumángala, Dhammalankára, Wimalesára, Piyar&tna, Subhuti, 
Potuwila and Wéligama. Then there was Megittuwatte, the “ silver 
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tongued orator," incomparably the finest speaker in the Island, to be 
dealt with, but not like the others. He had been for very many years a 
Thera, or ordained monk, but for certain irregularities of conduct had 
been reduced to the lower rank of samanéra. This group of intellectual 
men swayed all the power in the two ‘ sects’ recognized among them, 
the Siam and the Amarapoora. As I have elsewhere explained, there 
is no difference whatever, of dogma, between these two Sinhalese Bud- 
dhist ‘ sects ;’ only that of the sources of tbe'r respective ordinations. 
The Siam priests had got ordination from that country ata past 
epoch, when civil war had well nigh uprooted the religion of the 
Buddha in the spicy island. Hindu Tamil invaders had overturn- 
‘ed the indigenous Buddhist sovereign, destroyed their finest tem- 
ples, and burnt their religious books, by stacks “as high as the tops 
of the cocoanut trees.” In this crisis, upon the expulsion of the foreign 
dynasty and the re-establishment of the proper sovereign, his eyes 
were turned to Siam, and an embassy was sent to that Court to ask that 
holy monks might be lent to re-ordain the remaining Sinhalese monks. 
This request being complied with, the result was the establishment of 
the new Siam sect under Royal patronage. Much later, when postu- 
lants of lower castes were denied ordination by the aristocratic Brother- 
hood, of the Willalla caste mainly, they sent delegates to the king of 
` Burma, whose capital was then at Amarapoora, to seek for ordination. 
Succeeding in their object they returned, fully ordained bikehus, to 
Ceylon, and the new * Amarapoora” sect sprang into existence. As 
usual among theologians, there was no fellowship . between the two 
bodies ; they never worked in concert, whether sitting in Council, ex- 
changing religious services, or jointly appealing to the people. All this 
was too absurd to me for tolerance, and as I found myself on 
equally good terms with both sets of leaders, I determined, if 
possible, to bring about cordial co-operation for the good of the 
religion as a whole. There was then just arising a third sect, a 
schism, in the body of the Amarapoora sect, headed by a monk of 
great force of character, fine education ‘and quenchless energy. His 
name was Ámbáhagawatte and he called his sect the Ramanya Nikaya 
(I spell it as pronounced). His rallyiog cry was, of course, Reform: - 
the priesthood had become lazy, unobservant of their duties, the religi- 
ous education of the people was being neglected; there must be a 
change. He set the example of austerity of life, observiug strictly the 
rules of Vináya, and requiring the same of those who chose to follow 
him. From the start he made an impression, his sect gradually grew 
strong and, although he has been dead several years, it has prospered 
and now embraces a large body of zealous and able monks, and devoted 
laity. I had to bring these various threads of power into one strong tie 
of union, and set myself to accomplish tbe purpose. Beginning with 
' personal interviews with the leaders, and getting their individual 
promises of help, I took the lecturing field, moving from village to village 
in the Western Province, of which Colombo is the chief town and 
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centre of influence. First, Mr. Bruce and I wrote a couple of popular 
tracts -for campaign purposes which, after being submitted to the 
priests in Sinhalese translations, were printed and put in circula- 
tion. The Missionary party were not idle, you may be sure. 
Private slander, open abuse, absurd attacks on Buddhism, and the 
copying of foreign scurrilons articles against the Society and 
its Founders, were the order of the day. The poor schemers had 
not the wisdom to see that, since the Buddhists had accepted us as 
their champions and co-religionists, the more we were abused and 
denounced, the stronger grew the popular love for us: we and they 
being fellow-sufferers in a common cause, 

Finding out the shocking ignorance of the Sinhalese about Buddhism, 
I began, after vainly trying to get some monk to do it, the compilation 
of a Buddhist Catechism on the lines of the similar elementary hand- 
books so effectively used among Western Christian sects, working at it ` 
at odd times, as I conid find leisure. To fit myself for it I had read 
10,000 pages of Buddhist books, of course in English and French trans- 
lations, I finished my first draft on the 5th May, and on the 7th took 
it with me to Colombo. That evening the High Priest, Sumangala, and 
Megittuwatte, came to discuss my scheme of the Education Fund. After 
several hours’ interchange of views, we agreed upon the following points, 
viz, that it should be a Fund for the propagation of Buddhism, 
that there should be Trustees, that we should sell subscription tickets 
or Merit Cards of various denominations, that the money should be 
deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank, and that Megittuwatte 
should go on a tour with me. I got Sumángala to consent toissue an 
appeal to the Buddhist public, for the Fund, and to endorse me as 
its collector. From the Government blue books we discovered that 8 
out of 11 of the schools in the Island were in the hands of the Mission- 
aries, the rest belonging to Government: in the former, the children 
were taught that Buddhism was a dark superstition, in the other no 
religious teaching at all was given. So, between them both, our 
Buddhist children had but small chance of coming to know anything 
at all of the real merits of their ancestral faith. Our work was clearly 
cut out for us, and at it we went con amore. My first begging lecture 
was at Kelanie, on the Buddha's Birthday, and resulted in the paltry 
sale of Re. 60 worth of tickets, and one subscription of Rs. 100 towards 
the Fund. 

My Catechism had been translated into Sinhalese and on May 15th 
I went with it to Widyodaya College to go over the text, word by word, 
with the High Priest and his Assistant Principal, Hiyayentadi\we, one 
of his cleverest pupils and a man of learning. On that first day, 
although we worked eight hours we disposed of only 6$ pages of the 
MS. On the 16th, beginning early in the morning and continuing until 
5 P. M. we got over 8 pages; then we stuck. The impasse was created 
by the definition of Nirvana, or rather of the survival of some sort of 
‘subjective entity’ in that state of existence. Knowing perfectly well 
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the strong views entertained by the school of Southern Buddhists, of 
which Sumángala is the type, I had drafted the reply to the question 
‘What is Nirvana ?’ in sacha way as jo just note that there was a 
difference of opinion among Buddhist metaphysicians as to the survival 
of an abstract human entity, without leaning either towards the 
views of the Northern or Southern school. But the two erudite 
critics caught me up at the first glance at the paragraph, and the 
High Priest denied that there was any such difference of opinion 
among Buddhist metaphysicians. Upon my citing to him the 
beliefs of the Tibetans, Chinese, Japanese, Mongolians, and even of a 
Sinhalese school of which the late Polg&áhawatte. was leader, he closed 
our discussion by saying that, if I did not alter the text, he should 
cancel his promise to give me a certificate that the Catechism was 
suited to the teaching of children in Buddhist schools, and should 
publish his reasons therefor. As this would virtually destroy the 
usefulness of my educational monograph and cause such a breach 
between him and myself as to make it tenfold more difficult to push 
on the schools project,I yielded to force majeure and made the paragraph 
read as if has ever since stood, in the many editions through which the 
Catechism has since passed. The tedious labor of critical revision was 
finally completed, the MS, fair-copied, re-revised, trimmed, added to, and 
at last made ready for the printer, all this taking weeks and causing no 
end of bother to me. It was sucha novelty, this, to condense the 
essence of the whole body of Buddhist Dharma into & little hand-book 
that one might read through in a couple of hours, and their inherited 
tendency towards passive resistance to all innovations upon the fixed 
order of things was so strong, that I had to fight my way inch by 
inch, as one might say. It was not that the priests did not feel the 
greatest friendliness for me and the highest appreciation of the 
possible good that might accrue to the nation, from our school 
project, but the conservative instinct was too strong to be pacified 
at once, and points that had been passed upon had to be reconsidered, 
and long discussions entered into as to the spirit of the Buddhist sa- 
cred books, before I could be allowed to go to press with my work. I 
am perfectly convinced that if I had been an Asiatic of any raceor 
caste, the book would never have appeared, the author would have 
simply been tired out and have abandoned his attempt. But, knowing 
something of the bull-dog pertinacity of the Anglo-Saxon character, and 
holding me in real personal affection, they finally succumbed to my 
importunity. The Sinhalese and English versions appeared simultane- 
ously, on the 24th July 1881, and thenceforward, for some weeks, the 
hand-presses of Colombo could not strike off copies fast enough to meet 
the demand. Sumángala ordered 100 copies for the use of the priest- 
pupils in his College; it became a text-book in the schools; found 
its way into every Sinhalese family; &nd within one month of 
its publication, was admitted in Court, in a case that was being 
triéd in the Sonthern Province, as an authority upon the question 
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at issue. This, of course, thanks to Sumángala's Certificate of Ortho- 
doxy, appended to the text of the work. This, we may say, was 
substantially the beginning of our campaign for Buddhism against its 
foes, Missionary and other, and the advantage has never been lost. For 
whereas previously the entire nation were virtually ignorant of the basic 
principles of their religion, of even one of its excellent features, now 
every child, one may say, is as well informed and as ready to recognize 
false representations about the national faith, as the average Sunday- 
school child in the West about the principles of Christianity. It is a 
duty and a pleasure to re-state here that the money for printing the 
two versions of the Catechism was given me by that saintly woman 
and sweet friend, Mrs. llangakoon, of Mátara, since alas! deceased. 
Thanks to the careful scrutiny given it by the two learned monks of 
Widyodáya College, it has found such wide favor throughout the world 
that up to the present time it has been translated and published in 
twenty different languages. I have found it in Burma, Japan, Germany, 
Sweden, France, Italy, Australia, America, Sandwich Islands, through- 
ont India, and elsewhere : from the grain of mustard-seed has developed 
ihe great tree. The only disagreeable incident in its history is, that a 
person calling himself “Subhadra Bhikshu" plagiarised almost its 
entire contents and appropriated to himself its title, in & German 
Catechism that he brought out and that has since been published in 
English. 
H. S, Orcorr. 


THEOSOPHY AND SOCIOLOGY.* 


F we would understand what evidence there has been in the past as 
to the verity of Theosophical principles, we must take the very 
broadest practicable view of human progress; and in doing so, we shall 
see that those principles, as briefly expressed in the three objects of 
the T. S., are more or less clearly pointed to as main factors in racial 
evolution and social development. And what is found to apply thus 
broadly, will also be true in a more restricted sense—for, as the real 
sentiments which actuate individuals can only be ascertained by study- 
ing their behaviour in the aggregate, so, it seems that we must, on the 
average, each of us be ruled by whatever sentiments the majority are 
found to express ; only differing, in that respect, rather in degree than 
in quality. 

Looking at the race in this general manner, its gregarious nature 
is seen to be a primal factor in leading to its communal arrangements; 
and has &lways made the problems thence arising, the most pressing 
of all those which have had to be solved. Whatever discoveries may 
have been made in science or the arts, the one test of all others which 
has been the most universally applied in order to discover their value, 
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has been that one which demands—“ of what value is it to the world ?” 
and thia question arises simply because, owing to man's nature, social 
problems are of all problems the most important ; and as these continually 
demand solutions which become more and more pressing, with the lapse 
of time, so, everything else must bend towards that need; and the 
necessities so arising become, for the masses, the touchstone of utility 
for all with whom they are brought in contact. 


If, however, we are thus shown to judge all things by their utility 
rather than by their superficial attractions, we also see that only by 
experience comes the true test of that utility; and that the natural 
question as to the value, from that standpoint, of any new object 

_ which may be bronght forward for examination, is not to be judged 
upon merely by its external or immediate aspect—a tendency 
all too common, because we are apt to measure the capacities of 
a newly-presented thing rather by our general experience of 
other matters, than by waiting for a full trial of the new one. Or, 
it may be there is an unconscious recognition that we have 
the power of deciding  intuitionally; but this power, being 
undeveloped in the bulk of humanity, fails when so applied; 
and the things we may wrongfully reject must stand over for 
other cyclic presentations. But the correction of this hasty ten- 
dency is also to be found in the experience of the race, rather than 
of the individual; for, in reviéwing history and anthropology, we see 
that humanity at large has ever made the trial of social experiments 
as guided by the immediate environment, the greatest part if not the 
sole business of life. In all cases, we see that even in the rudest and 
most savage states, they have, before allelse save the providing of food 
and shelter, set about devising some form of government which should 
enable them to deal, however inadequately, with the necessities which 
arose from community of interests and the gathering of many pereons 
together. If they do this first in a rude and primitive manner, fall of 
those errors which arise from inexperience, their attempts at social 
institutions are gradually modified, either by forcible or other means, 
into accordance with the circumstances; and it would seem that those 
atates which (other circumstances being favourable) thus develope the 
best systems, may survive the longest—becuuse they harmonise beat 
with natural law—while others, where, through greater prevalence of 
bad qualities, evil circumstances and bad social systems, they bave been 
built up, will perish ; or they will lead a comparatively short separate 
existence. 

Further, however we may lo. k at sociology—as developed from the 
rudest savagery up to the most highly civilised states—it always 
appears that there has been, on the part of the mass, whether on 
that of prominent individuals or not, an idea that there were other 
factors at work besides those which could be politically grappled 
with—faeters which lay, somehow, in that generally invisible and other- 
wise intangible sphere which has been denominated, justly or otherwise, 
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the psychic or spiritual. Hence there arose, among barbarous people, 
superstitious observances; and these gradually became built up into 
the religious &ystem most appropriate to the surroundings—and as this, 
unlike science, is not guided by experiment, aud depends upon 
ma88-coercion and unreasoning fear, rather than rational argument— 
because of the absence of any just experimental foundation—so we 
find in popular external religions, much more than in social systems, 
the greatest proportion of that which is opposed to reason and truth; 
together with the greater tenacity of adherence, and naturally the 
most glaring contradictions. With these special aspects of religious 
systems, however, we have but little concern at present; because all 
that is required is a recognition of the fact, as derived from the ex- 
perience of the bulk of humanity, that there is some force at work in 
their destinies other than that which can be dealt with in the civio 
system or by ordinary outward politica] and social measures. 


From this exceedingly brief review, let us endeavour to trace’ how 
the three fundamental purposes of the T. S. are concerned, and what 
else we may learn from our subject. 

First, as already seen, man is what the philosophers call a 
'* gregarious animal”—i.e., from his nature and according to history 
he always shows a tendency to form communities and herd together; 
and the consequence of this is, that community of interests and necessi- 
ties, based upon common organisation and proximity, lead to the 
subordination of particular individual interests and wants to those of 
the multitude— which, therefore, is bound together by its needs as well 
as by its nature, and cannot be considered otherwise than as à whole, 
if we are to get true results. The same rule which binds together the 
integral parts of the smallest of human societies, t.e., the family, also 
does the same with the families which comprise a nation or a 
race; and hence, with no more detailed argument, there emerges thc 
fact that there is, de facto, a Brotherhood of Humanity, or unity of 
mankind, however little the higher aspects of such brotherhood are yet 
developed—and this is the primary fact of which modern Theosopby 
seeks the general recognition and development. 

Secondly, it appears that mankind have always recognised 
some sort of religion—or that form of supernaturalism, with its 
attendant forms and ceremonies which, though made more or less 
sabservient thereto, can be considered as distinct from, the prac- 
tical morality which all are required, and indeed more or less 
forced, by brotherhood and community of interest, to practise in 
some degree. And therefore, however grotesque and barbarous, 
or refined, beautiful, and elaborate, may be the details of these 
religions, there must be some radix of universal truth at the bottom of 
all of them, which the psychic sense of the mass tacitly expresses 
through such forms—and in that case we want to reach this radix, 
which can only be done by means of that study of Eastern and other 
religions and their accompanying literatures aud sciences (occult and 
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manifest) in which this nucleus is bound up, or may be supposed to be 
found. Such discovery, and through the same means, Theosophists algo 
endeavour to bring about. 


And thirdly, since such recognition of unseen things by the multi- 
tude, as these religious ceremonies and ideas suppose, infers the exist- 
ence of that psychic sense already adverted to, and its means of percep- 
tion—and such psychism, thus manifested by the mass, must also exist 
in its individuals, however latent to all appearance, there must here be 
some evidence as to those “ psychical powers latent in man" which are 
likewise among the subjects to which Theosophical propagandists invite 
attention and study. i 

Such being the general outcome of a review of the race, considered 
from the communal or social standpoint, let us see, more in detail, how 
social problems and Theosophical principles bear upon each other ; if 
only glanced at in an equally brief manner. 


lt has been noticed that where a vation developes the most in ac- 
cord with natural law—that is, where its government and its individual 
habits of life and thought are the nearest to trnth and right principle 
—its existence is likely to be the longest, and its people the most . 
numerous. For it is now known that where sanitation and the safety of 
life and goods are best secured, and the necessaries of life are corres- 
pondingly abundant, there we shall have the most population and the 
longest lives ; and none of these things usually go together with bad 
. social and political conditions. On the other hand, where the people are 
uncleanly and vicious in their private lives, and corresponding mis- 
government is the rule, there, want, disease, and other destructive 
tendencies are the rule—so that individual life, like that of the nation, 
wil be short aud full of misery and trouble. In other words, the 
history of nations goes to show that there is a retributive or equalizing 
force at work, which deals out long life and happiness to the race or 
people whose practices conform the nearest to the requirements of truth 
and justice— while, on the other hand, it punishes, with a short national 
existence and muck pain, those nations which depart in great measure 
from such lives of action. This is the Law of National Karma. 


But, once more, what is true of the nation at large, is also true 
of its individual members in particular, however varying in degree. 
For as there are long and short lives among nations, so there are long 
and short lives among their component units ; and, independently of all 
Theosophical study as such, it has been found that the best way to 
understand national. life is to look nponit as pursuing a similar 
course to that of its individuals. Men are born, grow up, pass through 
various stages of physical and mental development, and then get old 
and die ; while nations are found to do precisely the same thing. But 
then it will follow, that if there is & national Karma extending over the 
period of the national life, so this must be made up from the aggregate 
or total of the Karma of the individuals concerned—and here we are 
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immediately faced with the difficulty that the consideration of any 
single personal existence does not show, in general, any approximately 
satisfactory measure of retribution for wrong done, or reward for the 
opposite. And so we may see that, since the nation or race, as a whole 
does show such a result, so, as all ita individuals are the sole factors 
therein, each must have more than one life in order to bring about a 
just equation, and this is Reincarnation. 


Hence, possibly, we may get a glimpse of some grand, geveral rule 
such as—that the active or life-period of any nation or race, is the total 
period necessary for the reincarnation of its individuals in such a manner 
as to extinguish their Karmic resulis, nationally considered. And therefore, 
a careful examination of national life-periods might lead to some in- 
teresting discoveries as to the average duration of incarnation-cycles, 
the proportion these bear to the earth-life, with estimates as to the pro- 
portional numbers of egos involved, and other similar particulars. 


Now all this goes to show that asthe leading principles of Theosophy 
are apparently inseparable from the leading characteristics of racial 
&nd national life and history, so, by just the same law of analogy, its 
minor details must apply with equal force to individuals. And, accor- 
dingly, the success with which we may. be able to deal with social 
development and its accompanying problems, ought to be exactly 
proportional to the measure in which our efforts arein accord with 
Theosophical principles and our knowledge of them. And in all the 
expedients we may devise for dealing with these problems, it 
appears, by parity of reasoning from the national life, we 
shall succeed or fail in similar measure. Where our efforts 
are unselfish, and accord equal rights and equal penalties or 
limitations to both sexes and all classes, as the necessities of the 
environment may dictate—and thus tend to the just working out of the 
Karma which has brought these about—there success will follow. But, 
on the other hand, if we make our measures bear unequally, base them 
upon false religious ideas, or to subserve selfish ends, we shall thereby 
mete out injustice, and produce effects contrary to the Karma we are all 
of us endeavouring to equate ; and, so far, we shall not only fail now, 
but also be ourselves the victims of our own false measures in future— 
and so, as a whole, learn the utility and value (or the reverse) of our 
own measures. 


Thus the true test of the value of Theosophical teachings, as ap- 
plied to sociology, may be seen in reviewing the history of nations; and 
these appear to show the necessity for such teachings as a guide 
in dealing with social problems—thus providing an answer to the oft- 
repeated questions, seen to be so natural and in the spirit of our race— 
“ What is the use of Theosophy, and what is its bearing upon our every- 
day life 9" Questions which the past history of the world answers ip the 
present, and which the future experience of all will prove, in such 
measure as they may study and practice those teachings, and not 
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look upon them with that prejudice which ie probably thé Karmic 
result of false religions and social conditions in the past. 


It is evident that the positions assumed, and the questions which 
may arise from the subject matter of this paper, are such as it would 
take volumes to exhaust; but in due time no doubt they will receive 
whatever attention they may deserve ; and, in the meantime, these brief 
notes may perhaps bring to light other and more valuable ‘ Thoughts 
on Theosophy and Sociology.” n 


S. fSrvasr, F. T. 8. 


— 


SWAMI NARAYEN AND HIS WORK.* 


HOUGH the great Vedic religion does in the main maintain a firm 
hold over the millions of Indians who profess themselves Hindus, 
yet, practically, we see that the whole community is split up into sects 
which own beliefs more or less divergent from one another. The basis 
is, indeed, the same in almost all cases. All the difference that is 
observable is but the difference of details. And- though, at first sight, 
certain differences may appear irreconcilable, a closer examination 
reveals the fact that there is an underlying unity that shows all the 
various sects grouped together as one united, if not harmonious, whole. 
These “ variations in unity," if I may so call them, are readily, if 
roughly, explained. The great Vedic religion from which all spiritual 
life in India has flowed and continues to flow, has had its periods of rise 
and fall. And it has mostly been during the periods of decay, that 
there has been germination and exaltation of the various sects,—more 
the offshoots of the parent tree than distinct growths by themselves. 
In the intervals during which intense spiritual darkness was on the 
face of this land, the Guardians of humanity, Those who tend the 
spiritual fire, were not indeed idle. But. they knew that periods 
of lethargy follow cycles of activity, and in & sense they did but bide 
their time. But there have ever been, in this country, Yogis and 
Sadhus who, without having any connection with the great White Lodge, 
have worked out their progress to a certain extent single-handed. 
Some of these men who could not grasp the fact that there will always 
come abont periods of passivity and activity, have, in their time, felt 
keenly the temporary degradation they witnessed. The key-note of 
their temperament being impulsiveness, they have not waited to see 
whether the murky cloud will lift of itself in due course of time— 
whether the pendulum will of itself swing back to its former place. 
Consequently, they have tried, single-handed, to bring about a revival,— 
to rouse up the ‘drones’ in their own way: and, toan extent, they have 
succeeded. A few, indeed, who brooded over the state of things amidst 
which their lot was cast, have set out on their mission, having teken for 
their text the sloka in Bhagavad Gité where it is said :— 


* (A paper read before the Surat, T. S.) 
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" Whenever there is decay of Dharma, Oh Bháráte, and there is 
exaltation of Adharma, then I Myself come forth." 

Sueh Yogís, with certain psychic powers developed, have imagined 
themselves marked out for the purpose of bringing about the spiritual re- 
generation of their native land. They have, indeed, fancied themselves 
avatars. Setting about their work in real earnest, they have in time 
gathered round themselves a number of adherevts on whom they have 
impressed their notions, beliefs and ideals, worked out in some cases in 
the most reckless, extravagant fashion. Thus have sects been formed, 
the members of whieh have held on to the teachings of the founders, as 

, often as not, distorted beyond recognition. The original disciples and 
devotees, clinging fondly to the memory of their departed teacher, have 
crystallized themselves into a sect, and the beliefs, the acceptance of 
which was originally a matter of choice, became gradually dogmas 
handed down from father to son. : 

One of these numerous and at the same time most powerful and 
widely-extended sects, is that of Swami Ndrdyen. Its ramifications 
extend to Gujerat and Kattyawar merely; but within these boundaries 
we find that the members of the sect can be numbered by thou- 
sands. Its Founder, Swámi Náráyen, alias Sahajanand Swami, 
appeared on the stage at a time when Gujerat was a moral cess- 
pool. The sect of Vaishnava Walabhdchéryds had arrived at the 
lowest depths of degradation. Brahmanism retained but its appellation. 
Gross immorality onder the mask of religion guawed away at the heart 
of society. Bands of Sddháüs and Bairágees,——robberé and loafers in dis- 
guise—ranged the land, and had become a terror to the people by their 
extortion and wicked ways. The hold of the British over the country 
was not fully established. The day was one of disorder, misrule and 
depravity. In short, in the graphio words employed by St. Paulin 
addressing the Romans, the people were “ filled with all unrighteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit and malignity.” And further, I suspect that it was also 
a day of ascendancy with the followers of the Left Path. It was at this 
juncture that Swámi Náráyen appeared on thescene. The work he did 
was wonderful. The better ‘few’ flocked round him. Morality was 
restored to its ancient seat. The villain Sádhüs were made to flee: nay, 
even the habitual robbers—robbers and cut-throats born to the profession 

_—the wild Bhils of Mahikanta who believed that killing was no crime, 
rather the reverse,—these men, I say, laid down their bows and arrows 
aud turned from evil waysat à word from Sw&mi Náráyen. A 
slight sketch of the life ofthe man who achieved this and more, will 
not be uninteresting. 

It is almost impossible to disentangle the subject of this sketch 
from the network that imagination has woven round him. The inci- 
dents of his life are mere or less distorted facts coloured by the ultra- 
devotion of his followers. He was, the devotees say, nothing more or 
lesa, than an incarsation of Shri Náráyen who came on Earth to open 
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the way to liberation ; who must be honoured more than Shri Krishna 
himself, as being the latest as well as the completest incarnation of 
Narayana, representing more than a mere a ray of light from the Logos. 


We may set aside the fables that arecurrent about Swámi Náráyen's 
appearing to his parents before his birth, to tell them of the purpose of 
his *comiug. We may also leave unrecorded the supernatural feats 
which he is said to have performed during his childhood to prove his 
divinity. A few ascertained facts may be stated, Swami Nirdyen was 
born at Chhapatya, a village near Aydédhya in Northern India, in the 
year 1784 A. D. (9th of Chaitra Sudi, Samvat, year 1837). His father 
was called Hari Prasád, and his mother's name was Prema Vatti. His 
parents’ worldly circumstances were none too flourishing. But that was 
no hardship to ourhero who, from his earliest years, showed a decided 
distaste for things of earthly life. He lost his parents at a very early 
age. The devotees say that he sent them to Mukti after revealing himself 
to them. Any how, before he was eleven, he was left an orphan, to- 
gether with his brothers, and soon after, the precocious boy, in a fit of 
religious ecstasy, set out on a pilgrimage without the knowledge of his 
relatives, who could recover no trace of him. 

Swimi Náràyen's experiences during the pilgrimage, which covered 
nearly the four corners of the country, are impossible to recount ; as they 
bear more the stamp of fervid poetic fancy than of sober truth. Certain 
it is, however, that he did travel to the ‘ North'—to the Himálayas, there 
received his initiation and all the while practised Yoga with proficiency 
&nd success, His wanderings brought him to Gujerat and Kattyawar 
for a second time, in the year 1800. Atthe Loja village he encountered 
some fifty devotees of the Hamánand sect. At the very beginning of 
their acquaintance, the Ramanandi Sadhus discovered in the new-comer 
& man endowed with astonishing knowledge and powers. Ramanand, 
the chief of the sect, made the acquaintance of the young Brahmachá ri. 
The two became daily more intimate, and it ended in Eamanand's 
seating his young friend on his gadi (seat). This was in 1801 A. D. 

Once firmly established in his seat and repute, Sahajanand Swümi 
or Swami Náráyen, as he afterwards came to he called, began his crusade 
against immorality and irreligion. Going from place to place he mingled 
iu disguise with the gangs of the robbers—SádAh/s—ihe pest of the 
Province, and hypnotised these fellows into quarreling with one ano- 
ther. The villains fell out among themselves, cut each other's 
throats aud thus exterminated themselves. The work of preach- 
ing went on all the while, The Swémi began to give proofs of his 
acquirement of the Siddhis, and the ‘ miracles’ he worked were numerous. 
I have seen a work which is fullof stories of the most marvellous kind, 
in which as wonder-worker, Swami Náráyen bore the chief part. Even 
allowing for the proverbial grain of salt, it can not be doubted that 
Swami Náráyen had, indeed, some ‘ powers.’ The testimony of hund- 
reds of persons, ranging from prince to pauper, put down in black and 
white; of eye-witnesses, of whom one or two may still be found among 
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octogenarians, can not be swept aside ruthlessly, by the most confirmed 
sceptic. fSwámi Narfyen is accredited with the performance of nearly 
all the feats that. are recorded in the New Testament as being achieved 
by Jesus, 

Ata yajna E S which the Swami performed, some spiteful 
Brahmins who officiated at the ceremony, sought to bring discredit on 
him by making a too lavish use of flour, clarified butter and molasses, 
collected for the occasion, so as to exhaust the same. But give away 
as they might, the supply continued unexhausted, the store-room war’ 
full as ever, though no visible addition was made to it. 


When the Swami was once in a village in Kattyawar, a Mahomedan 
Fakir took it on himself to doubthis authority, and went to ‘test’ him. 
In accordance with the Fakir’s wishes, a son of a bard was made to 
recite the Koran! The Fakir yielded. 

At Umreth ip Gujerat, some Brahmin unconvinceables undertook 
to ‘sound’ his powers. They took to him a boy, deaf and dumb from 
his birth, and demanded that the boy should he made to recite Vedic 
hymns. They had their wish and went away stupefied. An enthn- 
siastic biographer writes thus about him :— 


* Instances are on record where a blind man aei to him and 
obtained his eye-sight; where a dumb man folded his hands before 
him and got his power of speech; where a deaf man threw himself 
at his feet and had restored to him the power of hearing. - But to 
attempt to enumerate them at length, in the short space of an outline, 
is to attempt an impossibility.” 


Thought-reading, reading the future, &c., were, it is said, but 
trifles to the Swami, who at times is reported to have soared so high as 
to compel the unwilling clouds to pour their precious and life-giving 
burden on a parched land. It appears from all accounts, that the mes- 
merising power was strong in him beyond any other; he had cultivated 
it to an extent not dreamt of by the modern votaries of mesmerism, In 
_ fact, Swami Nárüyen was a terrible magnetiser. A glance from his eyes 
was sufficient to throw a man into a trance. The sound of his footsteps 
was unbearable to those who were evilly disposed towards him. It is 
affirmed that such was the ‘ power of his eyes’ that when he went to any 
assembly to argue with learned Pandits, he used to do no more than 
merely glance once round the room, And it was sufficient—instead of 
opposition he met nothing but ready acquiescence. 


Here is an instance of his power of foretelling events. The Ranee 
(queen) of Dharampore (a native principality in Gujerat), was a devoutly 
disposed lady. The Swami told her, after giving her due instructions, 
that death would overtake her in fifteen days. And go it happened. 
Within a fortnight the queen gave up her breath. 


Swami Náráyen had a staunch adherent in a sister of the Raja of 
Rajpipla (a native state in Gujerat, north of the N arbadaa), Her brother, 


the king, however, was strongly against the new ‘ upstart.’ It so 
3 
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happened that at the princess's request, Swami Nárüáyen paid her 
& visit, ín cog. This came to the ears of the Raja, who sent 
his men to arrest the Swami, who was to be brought to his 
presence in chains. The soldiers went to the princess's palace and 
there they found Swami Náráyen, certainly. The princess was ready 
to die with anxiety for the well-being of her illustrious guest. But the 
Swami bade her not be afraid. He told the men who had come to 
take him, that he was ready to accompany them. The rough soldiery 
wanted to bind him. But do what they might, they could not, for the 
very life of them, come within a certain distance of the Swami, It was 
-@ case of '* catch who catch can.” Unshackled, Swami Náráyen went to 
the King who, it may be believed, saw the wisdom of holding bis peace 
before a man against whom his myrmidons were powerless. 


Every one who belongs to Surat has heard of the famous Parsi 
Kotwal, Ardeshir, Head of the Police,—a veritable Sherlock Holmes. 
This famous Ardeshir had for a time lost his place. He had heard of 
Swámi Náráyen's fame, and he vowed that he would be the Swami’s 
chela if he were again restored to favour. His request was responded 
to; Swami Narayen paid him an astral visit at night, and left a circular 
mark with red powder on the forehead of Ardeshir as a sign. On the 
next day Ardeshir got back his offices and from that timo he came into 
the Swami’s fold. Swámi Náráyen's turban and pavdis (wooden 
slippers) are to this day worshipped in the said Ardeshir Kotwal’s 
family. . i 

The effect produced on the people at large by Swami N4rayen’s 
precept and example, enhanced by the exhibition of his ‘ supernatural’ 
powers, was great beyond expectation. The simplicity and purity of 
his life served as a beacon toall. His was essentially the life of 
‘giving.’ Hence, we are not surprised to learn that princes sought his 
favour and benediction. The then Gaekwad of Baroda invited him to 
his capital and received him with full honours. Sir John Malcolm, 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency, obtained an interview with him at 
Rajkote in 1830, and did not hesitate to receive his blessing. 

Some devout follower of his has taken care to note down, occa- 
sionally, portions of his conversation. The detached passages are grouped 
together under the title—-‘ Words of Wisdom.’ These little bits of meta- 
physics, philosophical reasoning ard spiritual teaching form interesting 
reading. A portion may well be transcribed :— 

“ On tho fifth of the month of Magsir Samvat, year 1876, i.e., 1826 
A. D., Shriji Maharaja, i.e., Swimi Náráyen, was seated in the Durbar 
room of Dad& Khachar (a devoted follower of his), at Gadhda. He was 
dressed entirely in white; and before him was an assembly of Sádhás 
aud devotees. One Mayárám Bhat put a question to Maharaj— 
“Master! How are we to distinguish between Vairdgya (aura) 
of the Higher, Lower and the lowest kind? The Swamiji deign- 
ed to reply—‘He who has in him the true and highest spirit 
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of Vairágya, lives in life amidst the surroundings that have been 
marked out for him by God and his Karma. But while living 
the life of the world, he, like King Janaka, does not mix up 
his self with it. Such &n one may be surrounded through the 
force of Karma, by the objects of senses, extremely attractive, —which 
are five in all,—those that relate to speech, touch, form, taste and 
smell. He will enjoy these if it be so ordained, but he will do so with- 
out attachment, ina despondent mood as it were. And so pleasure 
comes, indeed, in contact with him; yet touches him not, affecte him 
.not. Moreover, such a person may abandon pleasurable objects of 
- senses and yet such an abandonment will create no void in him. When 
amidst pleasurable objects of senses, he will always keep an eye 
towards their imperfection, their transitoriness, their illusiveness, and 
will, indeed, turn from these as beiog inimical to his interests, and 
will turn more and more to spiritually inclined persons. And his 
intellect and intuition, whatever be their measure, will not fail him 
when he is pressed by difficulties in his time, relating to his country or 
his own immediate surroundings. Such a person can be said to be 
possessed of the true spirit of Vairigya of the highest kind. 


“The man with the lower Vairágya is he who enjoys the pleasur- 
able objects of senses, but is not immersed therein, nor attached to them. 
And if difficulties, general or personal, come in his way, he falls a victim 
to these, and his sense of Vairágya is proportionately lessened. 


* And now listen, as to who should be deemed possessed of the lowest 
form of Vairígya. He is one who will enjoy attractive objecta of the 
senses; and if these be of the common kind, t. e., be not too attractive 
and be not obtainable by any serious violation of fhe law, he will come 
out of the enjoyment free,—without any besmearing. If on the other 
hand, the objects which he enjoys be much too charming, he ‘ falls’ 
(not having strength enough to prevent the attractiveness from pierc- 
ing to his inner sanctuary); and then aud thus he becomes. entangled 
in pleasure." ; 

* * * * 

‘These are the signs by which it may be known that a man is 
about to ‘fall.’ There will be a germination in him of unclean desires. 
Day by day he will conceive greater and greater dislike for the 
company of spiritually-minded persons. In his inner heart be thinks 
that all his companions on the Path are devoid of sense, and that he 
alone is sensible. Day and night, uneasiness haunts him. During day-time 
he can not sit anywhere in peace, and sleep is denied to him at night. 
Anger ever burns within him and he is like a smoking, half-burnt log of 
wood. Unlike him, the man whose future spiritual progress is bright, ever 
thinks of himself as the most insignificant of mortals, and he takes 
those who tread the Path with him, as far highly placed above himself. 
The true delight, Ananda, which a daily and continuous intercourse 
with “ good" men confers, never leaves him ; and the desire to do good 
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is ever inoreasing in him. Know such a man as one bound to progress 
further." 

The philosophy, that Swámi Narayen preached was what is gener- 
ally known as Vishishtádwaita, a sort of compromise between pure Ad- 
waitism and Dwaitism. The principal observances enjoined by him are 
(1) abstinence from animal food and spirituous liquors, (2) abstinence 
from adultery and stealing. Dharma, Dnyina, Vairágya and Bhakli are 
the chief props of the philosophical structure he built. The ultimate 
desirable goal is ANTSIA, Akshára Dhiima, the Indestructible Place,— 
state, to which the: true one’s are led by Swim Nardyen, at the end of 
their ' pilgrimage.’ Here, as can be seen, is bnt a substitution: 
of another name for Moksha or Nirvéna. Any new-comer into 
the fold is required at his initiation, to promise that he holds every- 
thing of his,—mind, body and wealth, at the disposal of Swami 
Náráyen. The simple moral precepts that have been laid down are 
for laymen. Sadhus belonging to the order are, or rather were, trained 
in a stern, rigid self-discipline, and also, I suspect, in some of the practi- 
ces of Hatha Yoga. Be it spoken to the credit of these Sadhus, that at 
this day even, the morality of their Order is above question. They 
hold no converse with females: never are seen alone. They take food 
but once a day and mix up all sorts of eatables that are carried to them, 
and eat of this uneatable hotch-potch. This they do, in order that the 
senses may not be pampered. 

A few years before his death, Swami Náráyen had sent for his 
brothers from Northern India, and had settled it that, after him, two 
of his nephews should occupy the two chief seats he had established, 
at Vertaland Ahmegabad respectively. He also permitted them to 
marry, that they might continue the line. After him the Sadhus trained , 
under him took up the work where he left it. A disciple of his, Gopala- 
nand Swami, was an advanced Yogi. He occasionally visited Surat; and 
sceptics, with the thin veneer of English education on them, who came to 
him doubting, were occasionally sent away by him with their stupid heads 
lost in wonder. He used to show them that there were more things in 
heaven and earth than were dreamt of in their philosophy. And this 
is within the memory of men still living. At present, indeed, bnt 
little is preserved of the old spirit. Blind bigotry has usurped reason, 
and the summum bonum of attainable excellence with the members of 
the sect, is, to take its founder as God Supreme, by whose grace alone 
can they, sinners, be led to salvation. All the vitality that the sect 
can boast of is supplied by the Sidhiis belonging to it, who are unbend- 
ing, uncompromising moralists. 

At first, indeed, Swámi Narayen was content to do without temples 
and idol-worship. Méánasic pja (mental worship) was all he required. 
But, after a few years, he began to see that a paraphernalia show was in- 
dispensable, if the faith he had taught was to continue its sway over 
the minds of men after he was gone. The most prominent of his dis- 
ciples also leaned to that way of thinking, and it was more under their 
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pressure, than through the force of his own inclination, that idol-worship : 
was formally sanctioned by. him. And so he began to have temples . 
built at various places, and some of these that were so erected are spe- 

cimens of fine workmanship. His deification, it must be confessed, did 

not quite begin after only the memory of him was left. It began 

during his life-time, and though he did not, perhaps, directly encourage 

it, the fact must be admitted that he did very little to prevent it. The 

most charitable conclusion we can arrive at is to suppose that in after 

years he really believed himself to be an avatara. 


And now we approach the end. Swami Narayen accomplished his 
work in a comparatively short space of time. The effects he produced 
were distinctly visible and the good he achieved was acknowledged from 
allsides. He had brought back healthy morality, and set the minds of 
men on the higher things of life. Really, he caused a great wave of 
purity and Bhakti to sweep over the provinces of Gujerat and Kattya- 
war, submerging for a time much that was low, filthy and corrupt. 
And thus the people of this Province are undoubtedly his debtors. I 
will now make room for one of his followers to speak of his end,— 
‘passing away’ would be the more correct term. 

** A few days before his death, in the month of Jetha, Samvat, year, 
1806 (1830 A.D.), he alarmed his followers by the information that he 
had accomplished what he was here for, and that he would, on the 10th 
Sudi, leave the body in Samádhi. Some prayed, others entreated but all 
prayers and entreaties went for nothing. Nothing could change his 
resolution. On the appointed day, the Swami rose, took his bath and 
meal as usual, and kept bidding adieu to those who were bound to him 
by ties of affection. Asthe hour drew near, he sat in a Sidha Asana 
and, fixing his soul in perfect Samddhi, cast off this physical frame. 
There was a dazzling luminosity which filled the whole space between the 
-Earth and. the sky, as if more than one sun arose at that hour. His 
corpse was burnt in Laxmi Wdi, in Vertal, and over this place a small 
domed temple has since been erected, wherein his image is placed for 
daily worship. As the news of his death was winged, one wail, loud, 
piercing, and bitter, rang throughout Cutoh, Kattyawar and Gujerat, 
owing to the signal calamity which had overtaken his countless fol- 
lowers.” 

Thus passed away & great religious reformer, one of the many who 
have from time to time risen, comet-like, iu the Indian sky, spreading 
for a time luminosity in places over which darkness brooded most. 


INDRAVADAN MADHUWACHRAN. 
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A'TMAPRABODHA SA'TAKAS. 


SELECTIONS PROM THE JAIN. 
HE result of meditation, to the Soul, is the real meditation, but 
the attainment of Nirvdna depends upon its self-enlightenment - 
only, and therefore, knowledge is the principal thing to be aimed at. 

2. Nothing more remains for him to know who has known his Self, 
—for every thing besides, known without light of self-understanding is 
worthless. 

3. To attempt to know the Truth in objecte material or otherwise 
is only to help the cause of self-culture, as the Truth of all things lies in 
the development of self. 

4 The truths of self-knowledge and the material objects of the 
world are known by means of studying Sástras and practising self- 
examination. 

5. Att& (Atmá) is one, and all-pervading, its differentiation is 
nothing but the Vikalpa of Buddhi (intellect). Its three principal 
qualities are Jnána (knowledge), Darsaua (perception) and OChanira 
(meditation). 

6. Like the lustre and brilliancy of a Gem, the three qualities are 
but one and the same with Atm, as its part and particle. 

7. In reality AtmA and its different qualities are one aud the same. 
Karma is the cause of variety and differentiation and is therefore nominal. 

8. Birth and Death are the results of Karma attached to the Atniá 
which in reality has no Vikdra in itself. 

9. Those who believe Atmd to be the cause of old age, birth and 
death are under a misapprehension which leads them to be subject to 
them, over and over and over again. 

10. Atma is formless, and one: its appearances in variety of forms 
are like different ornaments made of one.and the same gold of different 
shapes at different times. 

ll. The pleasures of heaven and earth are transient like a dream, 
and deceitful like a desert of sand which shines like a lake of water m 
the light of the Sun. Atmé really exists while other things seem to 
exiat but really perish. 

12. By its manifestations and possession of different sorts of 
bodies, Atmé is mistaken for those bodies and is taken to be the same 
for its sufferings, but it is not so. 

18. Like the fire which never becomes cool, the Atma being form- 
less never attains a form of its own in the least. 

14. Ghee, milk, or water by connection with fire, only become hot 
and are felt so. Atm& likewise becomes sensed by its karmic con- 
nection. 

15. How can that which has no form, no taste, no smell, no touch, 
no shape, no voice, be considered an object tangible and perceivable. 
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16. How ean Atmé which cannot be seen by eyes, cannot be 
grasped by mind, cannat be explained by language, and whose form is 
nothing but its own light, be taken for an object tangible and per- 
ceivable ? 

17. Atmé is the Only TaurH; the only Happiness and Delight ; 
i$ is the least of the lowest and loftiest of the highest. 

18, Sri Krishna says to Arjuna, that Senses (Indriyas) are great 
things in the body, but Mind (Manas) is greater, aud Intellect (Buddhi) 
is still greater, while He the Purusba (Atma) is The Greatest. 

19. Atma feels pains and enjoys pleasures merely in an outward 
way and simply by its connection with the matter (Pudgala) which 
is not & permanent cause (Sahachari) with it, but a separate cause 
(Nihriti), like the rod of a potter which makes, as well as destroys the 
pot by its mode of turning. 

20. As knowledge and perception ring in Atma through the five 
organic senses of the body, so pain and pleasure strike the same 
throngh the respective internal Vishais (organs) of the latter. 

21. The Chaitanya known by the name of knowledge (Jnfna), is 
aequaintance (body) of its own, while the action and re-action of the 
Karma on it, results in producing feelings and sensations. 

22. Therefore Atmd, in spite of its being formless (Amirti), does 
never quit knowledge (Chaitanya) but is not one with the formal body. 


23. The various Karmio. Skandhas (groups) of mind, body and 
speech have only the greatest proximity to the Soul (Atma) but neyer 
mix together to become one and the same object. 

24. Form is the principle feature of matter (Pudgala), and know- 
ledge is the principal test of the Soul (Atma), and hence they differ and 
are really apart from each otber. 

25. Atma differs from time, space, motion and rest, which foroen; 
play their respective parts in relation to one another. 


26. Organism (Indriyas), strength (Bala), and breathing (Prana), 
cause Atmd to live in the body, but not in its liberated states, the Mukti, 
where all Prakritis are left behind, externally as well as internally. 

27. Atmd is neither good nor bad ; what is good iscalled Punya 
and what is bad ig termed Pipa; Punyaand Papa are the results of 
Karma, which serves the soul and vice vers, so long as they go on as 
relatives. r 

28. Aimå differs from Punya and Pápa alike. It is apart from 
both, and is notbing but an all-pervading permanant light of its own. 

29. There are four stages of consciousness, viz., Nidrd—sleep ; 
Svapna—dream, i.e., half-asleep; Jégrita—awakened ; and Utjdgrita— 
enlightened. 

30. <Atmd is like the Sun, which sheds its refulgent light by ita 
brilliant rays of knowledge, as the dark clouds of Karmic Skandhas 
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recede ; saa when reaching to its fourth ‘stage (harem vaa) all 
clouds disperse in the reign of perfect sunshine. 


31. Mind which is overpowered with Riga (affection) and Dvesha 
(hatred), is called Samsírika (worldly), while that which is free from ` 
these enjoys the happiness of Mukti (liberation). 

329. There is a Theory that Atmé stands still like a mountain, is 
neither active nor passive, is evident by its real presence always and 
every where, and is not affected by the touch of Karma, as Akésa is not 
affected by any amount of dust passing through it. d 

33. Atmd is neither else-made nor self-made; it is the light of its 
own light, and gives light to others bnt it is not enlightened by other 
objects. Itis not born and never will die and is not subject to any kind 
of change. 

34. No one enjoys happiness by being dependent on another; 
neither can one destroy nor protect another; time is never destroyed; 
being and death are causal. 

35. To the Atm& nothing could be added, as wellas nothing 
subtracted from it; supply and decay are the results of Karma which 
when done, cannot be undone; and to cease this multiplication requires 
& course of time and discipline. 

36. So long as one has not taken a vow ‘not to kill’, and indulges 
himself in idle pursuits (Pramáda), no matter if he kills or not, yet he 
shares the sin (Papa) of killing; but one who has done this with his 
heart full of compassion, and has left indulgence (Pramada), even if by 
his instrumentality privation of lives takes place, his responsibility is 
extremely minimised. 


37. The Karmic Skandhas which are the cause of all actions and 
re-actions, are attracted towards Atmi by their affinity for it, as time 
(Anádi), is like iron, which being attracted by the magnet has affinity 
for it by nature. l 


38. To Think of Him (Param&tma) who is free from Punyd and 
Pipa, viz., good and bad deeds, is the true contemplation (Dhydna) ; 
this is the real devotion (Bhakti) and this is the earnest Prayer (Stuti). 

39. Asa gem is detected by its lustre, so Atma is detected by its 
(Sat-Kalpani) purity and goodness. The supply of Karma diminishes as 
the entrance to it is closed. 

40. Mithyi-jnina—false belief; Aveita—looseness, Kasliiya —anger, 
pride, &c., and the Yogas of mind, body, and speech are the four doors 
which are throw? open (Ashrav) for the water of Karma to enter; but . 
when shut up by control (Sambar), the waves may dash outside bat 
cannot disturb the calmness and peace of soul within. 

41. Study of Sástras, devotion to Gurus, belief in Truths and 
practise of virtuous deeds like Charity (Dana), Compassion (Daya) and 
Control (Damana) lead AtmA to be in Sambar, i.e., not allowing it to bein 
bondage of Karma, 
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42. Ignorance, undevotedness, false beliefs, and ill practices 
constantly lead Atmd to degradation and leave it open (Ashrav) to the 
new bondage of Kárma. 

43. The objects which become causes of the worldly as well as of 
the Nirvánic state are the same. It depends upon you and your actions 
to apply and use them rightly or wrongly. 


44. Until Atm: becomes perfectly still (Sthira) by control over the 
passions (Kash/ya) and Yogas of mind, body and speech, it cannot total- 
ly avoid the bondage of Kérma ; but by so doing it quits many Skandhas 
previously gathered. i 

45. Austerity (Tapas) accompanied by right knowledge (Satjndna) 
and control (Nirodha) over the mind (Chitta) running wild after world- 
ly pursuits (Tannáh), is the principal instrument todo away with Karma. 


46. Chastity (Brahmacharya) stands first and foremost amongst 
all kinds of austerities (Tapas) described in the Sástras ; but to die merely 
with hunger and thirst, to reduce the mental and physical vigour 
and strength by undergoing severe penances, to lead a solitary life in 
a jungle, &c., are not allowed. 

47. Simple habitual austerity (Tapas) by degrees, having light of 
right knowledge at the bottom, inseparable like the scent of sandal, is 
fruitful; while the same accompanied with pain, troubles and anxieties, is 
nothing but a mere heavy load to carry on one's back. 


48. Atmá is enlightened by hearing, remembering, thinking and 
contemplating the descriptions of Truths. These awaken Anubhava which 
when disciplined, leads to Nidhidhydsana. 

40. To believe the existence of objects which exist, and vice versé, 
are called Anvaya and Vyativeka respectively. Such belief is the trne 
Adhyátma, the best knowledge and the highest class of Yoga. 


$0. Ontward appearance, difference of apparel and modes of 
practices and religious observances do not interfere with Nirvána. 
Mind (Manas) being the principal instrument to remove obstacles 
(Karma), ought to be well disciplined. 


91. The moon of right understanding delights the heart, purifies 
internal feelings, and establishes real yoga of Xtmá, after the dark cloud 
of false belief is removed and dogmatic antagonism is dispensed with. 


52. All physical movements in connection with superficial mental 
discipline are called Karma-Yoga, which when directed towards the 
course of righteousness, result in leading men to the pleasures of heaven 
(Swarga) only. 

$3. Development of higher faculties by mental cultivation and 
practical austerity, which is productive of self-happiness (Rati), and 
keeping oneself far from sensual enjoyments is called Gyín-Yoga. This, 
having no physical obstacle in its way, leads to direst ascension of the 
ladder to Nirvdne. 
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54, Krishna says to Arjuna that “ those who are submerged in self- 
emancipation enjoy pleasures (Rati) in, and are contented with the same. 
For them, no adumbration is necessary.” 

55. Tocomply with the laws of evidence in forming one's judgment, 
and the same based upon the light within, are two different things. A 
Gem is decided to be real, by tests as well as by seeing. 

56. Truths are established by experience and learning, as well as 
by self-knowledge springing from within ; the former depends upon 
active trials, while the latter is a firmly fixed state of Dhyán that 
requires nó Vikalp. 

57. Krishna says to Arjuna that the mind should, step by step, be 
trained to penetrate the inner self by the help of intellect and 
perseverance ; and when it becomes familiar with Atmdé, no more per- 
plexity is experienced. 

58. When the mind turns away from all Visháyas, is disengaged 
from worldly pursuits, when its Sankalpa is pacified and it is no more 
involved in Sávadya-Karma* it is then said to have reached the stage of 
Yoga. l 

59. To abandon all Sévadya-Karma from mind, body and speech, 
step by step, as the latter are trained and disciplined, is to clear the . 
ground on which the tree of Yoga can take root and stand. 


60. All virtuous acts done right, in good faith and uninterrupted, 
without transgressing the Gyân- Yoga, lead direct to Mukti, 


61. They become an unfailing cause towards the enhancement of 
that practice, and so Sankalpa welded to Sanitd (pacification) becomes 
the same. 

62. Like the Lotus flower remaining above the water untouched 
by filth, man should live in the world unpolluted by all evils. 

63. Neither should he show his approval nor hatred towards 
things which are transient, but remain indifferent, so as not to be affect- 
ed by scenes unclean. 

64. Ignorance is the worst seed of the world, which is destroyed 
by the Gyán- Yogi, who in light of truth sees his Self and enjoys its. 
blessings. 

65. Heisthe only Pandit, he is tho only Brdhmin, who bas up- 
rooted the treo of Vishdya, removed the clouds of ignorance from his 
heart, and sees with indifference the cow, the elephant, the dog and the 
Chandál. ` 

66. Neither to be overpowered with joy by things which give 
mirth and pleasure, nor depressed with grief and misery by objects 
which produce affliction and sorrow, is the chief characteristic of a 
Bráhmin (one who has knowledge of Brahma). 


* Bávadya-Karma—is a Jain technical term for actions and Sankalpa which 
constitute any kind of Hinsá (killing) or giving pain of all classes of beiugs from tho 
lowest to the highest. 
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67. Neither to repent for what is lost, nor to be anxious for what 
is to be gained : and to remain unaffected in pain or pleasure, in respect 
. and degradation, are the qualifications of a Muni. 

68. To control the senses and conquer anger, pride, malice, covet- 
ousness, passions and sorrow are the worthy attempts towards purifica- 
tion of self. 

69. The learned Muni, by doing away with all affection (Rag) and ` 
hatred (Dvesh) also becomes passionless and without desire for gain, 
or repentance for loss. Such a state of mind is never affected by 
anything material, 

70. One who has burnt up the wood of sin by the fire of contem- 
plation, and cleared away the forest of malice (Máy&), fraud (Kapat), 
and anger (Krodh), stands on the platform of Virtue, with his eyes open 
io the 6 sides of the world. 

71. Krishna says to Arjuna, “ Thou shonldst be a Yogi because the 
position of a Yogi is superior to that of Tapasi, Gyáni and Rdja.” ` 

72. A mind occupied in Divine service, and Devotion at the 
feet of the Lord, enjoys constantly the permanent happiness which a 
Yogi feels in contemplation of self, to unite it with Parabrahma. 

73. So says Krishna to Arjuna also, that amongst all the worship- 
pers and devotees, he who has faith in Me and dedicates himself to Me 
excels. . 
74. He becomes like myself, if he entertains me in his heart as 
the all-knowing, all-purifed and never-perishing ‘ Soul,’ and by so doing 
burns up his sins by the internal fire of such contemplation. 

75. Krishna suys to Arjuna that there are four kinds of Devotees, 
viz. one led to become 8o on account of worldly afflictions and troubles, 
oue in pursuit of kuowledge, one coveting money, aud the other, already 
learued. All aro good except tho third. 

76. Ignorant, faithless and doubtful aro others who also pretend to 
serve me, but having no purity of mind, and mot beimg habituated to 
contemplation, are unable to approach me. 

77. Arta, Reudra, Dhárma and Sukla are the four kinds of contem- 
plations (Dhydnas) in which mind, either in one or the other, is con- 
stanthy occupied, good and bad respectively. 

78. Mind, depressed with constant grief and sorrow, by being 
oceupied in painful thoughts of separation of friends and relations, loss 
of fortune, health, &c., or overjoyed with affection, prosperity, and 
nourishment of hopeful desires, is said to be Arta- Dhyána. 

79. Creating criminal intentions of murder, theft, cruelty, adultery, 
quarrels, &c., and forming fraudulent designs of cheating aud other 
malicious exercises are the occupations of Eoudra-Dhyána. 

80. Mind engaged in the study of different branches of knowledge, 
thinking rArRLY of all datiful objects, business, mercantile, or domestic 
affairs, and entertaining thoughts of universal brotherhood, mercy to all 
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living beings, and other philanthropic and beneficial considerations, 
constitute the subjects of Dhárma- Dhyána. 

81. Mind in peace, purity and retirement from worldly pursuits, 
absorbed in realization of truths by self-emancipation, calm and quiet 
in a progressive state, to the extent of annihilation of all Prakritis, 
ultimately resulting in Nirvana, is (being out of all material designs and 
perceptions) said to reach its goal— the Siddhi—by the last course of 
Sukla- Dhyána. 


82. The first and second course of contemplation ought to be 
totally avoided by every one, the third to be followed by &rihis, while 
the fourth leads to Gyán-yoga, and is only attained after a long monastic 
discipline and training. 

83. Commencing with Kárma Yoga, a devotee, step by step, enters 
into the practice of Gydn-Yoga; he then ascends the ladder of DÀyán- 
Yoga, and finally reaches the Mukéi- Yoga. 

84. In training mind to the habit of contemplation (Dhydéna), con- 
sideration of time, place and manner should be strictly observed, so that 
attention may not be drawn towards the objects which constantly play 
the fool with it. 

85. Mind is naturally calm and quiet after rest; when fresh it 
can easily be fixed on any desired object aud trained to prevent superflu- 
ous ideas from coming to it ; a continuation of the same to be enhanced 
by degrees. 

86. The place selected ought to have the purest atmosphere, being 
free from filth, women, beasts, insects and bad characters. 

87. In commencing, the mind’s attention ought to be fixed on one 
subject pure and simple, complicated ideas being avoided, and the 
ordinary posture taken. 


88. A Muni ought to adopt the mode of contemplation which best 
accords with the nature of the time, placo aud other circumstances 
attending, whether he stand, sit or lie down. l 

89. He may read, discuss, revise or think over any subject which 
is familiar to him, to facilitate his course, in order to avoid having the 
mind misdirected. ; 

90. Krishna says to Arjuna that those who have abandoned 
Kandarpa (iunacy) and Kéma (desires), are contented in their own self, 
and possess immense permanent intellectual treasure. 

91. Those who are neither afflicted in pain nor wait anxiously for 
pleasures, have done away with affection, fear, and anger, are firmly 
grounded, and face all trials untlinchingly. 

92. Those who do not love passions, and pass their time in meet- 
ing all hardships and difficulties which in due course of events happen, 
are indifferent to all. 


93. Those who happen to die in course of the first and second, 
viz, Arta and Roudra Dhyánas,in spite of all other good, must fall 
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down to the Hells (Naraka), in their next birth, to undergo the most 
trying ordeals of flesh, in consideration thereof. 

94. . Those who, at the time, are engaged in the third Dhdrma- 
Dhyána—obtain Heaven (Swirga), to enjoy the inexpressible pleasures 
(Rati) for a time. 

95. While those passing away in Samddhi during Sukla-Dhyina, 
are born as Devas or men of highest spiritual culture and attainments, 
and even obtain Nirvdna direct, if they pass away in its last stage. 

96. "Those who, therefore, avoid the first and second course, and 
adopt the third, may one day become Adepts, and scatter the number 
of Skandhas previously gathered, and no more create any new ones. 

97. In the first and second (Aria and Roudra) two Dhyánas, tho 
sonl constantly attracts the worst kinds of Skandhas of Kárma, by 
means of its impure, dark feelings and intentions, which lead to in- 
numerable births and deaths in future. 

98. Inthe third Dhárma-Dhyána it avoids creating bad Arma, 
burns up that which is accompanying it, and thus reduces the number 
of births and deaths aud attains proximity to Nirvána. 

99. While in the fourth (Sukia), perfect calmness reigns in the 
soul, which being devoid of all feelings, is in this state compared to the 
mountain not shaking backward or forward to door undo anything, 
but naturally remains still, having exhausted the effects of all preced- 
ing causes. 

100. Krishna says to Arjuna: “Thou shouldst therefore practise 
Virtue, which will enable thee to purify thy heart and soul and give 
thee permanent rest at last." 

GvrA'L CHAND. 


RA'JA YOGA BHA'SHYA. 
Or Sri’ SANKARA'CHARYA, 
Inrropucrion, * 


OON after Col. H. S. Oleott and H. P. B. came to teach and esta- 
“blish the divine wisdom in the sacred land of Arydvartha in 1881, 
there began to appear many works on EájaYoga, the prince of all the 
Yogas ; and several men began to realize it in practice, under the guidance 
of the said leaders of the T. S. So there are several books written on this 
subject, for those who want to really know of this Yoga, such as “ The 
Raja Yoga,” of Prof. M. N. Dvivedi, and various other works. It would 
be, ob my part, the fault of charvita-charvana (chewiug the chewed) if I 
again began to write something on this subject, which has been dealt 
with exbaustively by several able men. So I confine my labour to the 

translation alone. 

* By the Trauslator— B. Ananthakrishua Sastri. 
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As regards the name, in some old palm leaf MSS. we find only 
the name Raja Yoga applied, and not, the full name RajaYoga Bháshya. 
If we take the latter one as genuine, then the present work will seem 
to us a commentary, or rather a treatise on Mandalabráhmanopanishad, 
the one of 108 Upanishads, which resembles in all its principles the 
present Work. Under this impression, I believe, it was printed by the 
Government of Mysore, not long ago, with the. Upanishad at the head of 
each page. 


Next, as regards the authenticity and authority of the work; of 
course, there are many ‘grammatical mistakes found in it which as 
they are, all the Sanskrit Pandits would not attribute to the 
authorship of  Sankar&cháryá. Everyone must remember before 
passing hasty judgment, the fact that for several centuries, 
there has been a custom handed down and known to all the 
Indian Pandits, viz, that of employing illiterate or poorly edu- 
cated hands for copying the ancient MSS. for others, such only 
being procurable. The learned Pandits think this sort of business is 
beneath their degree or position. So we can notice in all the catalogues 
of MSS. prepared and printed by scholars, a column of remarks in some 
of the followin? words—“ a little mistake," or ' full of mistakes,” or 
* incomprehensible mistake." It occurs in this way: First take a 
correct MS. ; an illiterate hand is employed to got the MS. copied for some 
one. The copyist does the work. Again, another illiterate man gets 
it, from the latter one, copied for another’s sake ; and so on. And at last, 
within seven generations, the Sanskrit of the original MS. entirely 
disappears, and a new and ungrammatical one becomes substituted : as 
Manu says, “in the seventh generation of the mixed caste, the original 
blood goes out” (see Manu, chapter X. 64). Thig, the actual fact, is 
known only to those who deal with MSS. every day in libraries. The 
same fate also happened to this MS. To insure correctness of this 
work I was deputed a few years back, by Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the 
Dewan of Mysore, to go to Kanchivaram and some other places, to 
compare it with the MSS. available in those places, and did so. Now 
in the Adyar Library there are four or five MSS., of the same, which came 
from different parts of the country, Bellary, and other places. If we 
compare these MSS., keeping each side by side as I have now done, in 
my opinion we can get a more correct reading, and one which will be, 
to some extent, satisfactory. 


As regards the authorship of Sankarachirya, there is one voice 
echoing throughout Aryavartha, that Sri Sankarachirya wrote treatises 
separately in all the departments of our Aryan literature, as we find 
several works such as Ananda Lahari, &c., in Mantra Sastra. So he 
wrote also on this particular subject, Raja Yoga. This work pre-supposes 
that Sankarüchárya wrote another work on Hatha Yoga. See, for ex- 
ample, the opening sentence of Raja Yoga. The suppesed MS. of Hatha 
Yoga is not in any one's possession ; as several monumental works of his 
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have been subjected to the above fate. lam not aware that there is 
any commentary written upon this Raja Yoga by any of his followers or 
Sishyas. 

TRANSLATION. 

Thus having heard at full length the principles of Hatha Yoga, 
the Prakrita (the disciple) thus addressed his Sat Guru (Preceptor) :— 
“ Condescend to unfold (unto me) the principles of Rája Yoga." 

2. He (the Gura) with much love directed his pupil to listen 
carefully (his pupil, who is all modesty in his words, and who is the 
first of all devoted pupils.) He said: "It (Raja Yoga) is that Yoga 
which is easily practicable by the Rájas (princes); and hence the name 
(Raja Yoga). Or it (Raja Yoga) may mean the prince of all Yogas. For 

all the Yogas hitherto described involve great strain onthe physical 
body; whereas this secures the Purushartha known as Moksha (libera- 
tion of the soul), without much bodily exertion. Like the Hatha Yoga, 
the Raja Yoga too has eight limbs or parts. Of these parts or limbs, 
much in detail has been said in the Hatha Yoga. Here the parts are 
easy and short and (I shall) describe them briefly. 

3. (Of these, the first) Yama (self-control), includes the conquest 
or control of the sensations of heat and cold, hunger and sleep; an ever- 
present quietude; firmness of mind and the conqu:st of the senses 
saved from indulgence. 

4. (The second) Niyama includes the devotion to a Guru 
(Preceptor); an attachment to the path to Moksha (liberation of soul), 
the enjoyments limited to objects of eternal happiness,* contentment 
with things that can be got, absence of desire, solitude and absolution 
of the mind, and absence of desire for fruition. 

9. (The third) Asana is any comfortable posture or seat in which 
the practitioner can continue for a time. 

6. (The fourth) Prán&yáma is thus defined by the followers of the 
Sánkhya Yoga system of philosophy :—The practitioner should without 
much effort use the breath under his control, and by such continual use, 
bring under control his Rechaka (exhaling), his Püraka (inhaling), and 
his Kumbhaka (the stoppage of breath) After attaining Kumbhaka, 
he should contemplate upon the universe as an illnsion. This process 
is the Pránáyáma. 

7. Then the practitioner should gradually draw his senses (from 
the external objects), and should in time, after drawing in the senses 
through the mind, leading inwards, contemplate upon the dissolution 
of the chit (soul) in the Paramátma. This process is known as 
the Pratyáhára (drawing back from). 

8. The practitioner should then scrutinise the tatvas, the inner 
and the outer, and should always contemplate upon them. This is Dháraná 
(concentration). 


* Here there is another reading which would give the meaning “ enjoymenta 
for maintenance of the body limited to things that occur of their own accord, i.e., 
withont effort." 
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9.' The practitioner should come to know that he is one with the 
universal soul (“I am He"), and that universal soul shines in all 
creatures. On account of this knowledge that one Atma shines through 
all—the cardinal tenet of the Advaita Philosophy— he should look 
upon all creatures alike (as upon himself) Such is known among the 
sages as Dhyana (contemplation). 

10. (The last) Samádhi, according to the Great Yogis, includes the 
firmness of mind resulting from the sight of the eternal one (Brahman), 
the fixed realisation of unity untouched by the differences (of the world), 
the purity and the ever-present quietude of mind. 


ll. One who goes through the above eight subtle processes and 
has the advice or teaching of a Guru (preceptor) from whom he can 
obtain a knowledge of Rája Yoga, is sure to attain Moksha. 


12. While there are many works which treat of the tutvas—such 
as the Sáukhya and other works—what is the use of the present one 
for attaining to Brahman ? It should thus be argued. The former 
works are scientific treatises and have much of theories, whereas 
the present treatise aims at and lays down the rules of practice: the one 
is eloquent about various topics but is silent on Brahman, while the aim 
of the other is Brahman alone. Now, pupil, even though this universe 
is various and different to our eyes of ignorance (Ajnana), the differance 
and variety is all but illusory.” The Guru then explained by gestare of 
his finger, that all ia one. ‘All this universe," continued he, * Ia but 
similar to the body (Pindünda). The perception of this similarity 
(between Brahmanda and Pindánda) will expedite knowledge of Brahman. 
Therefore to attain to Brahman, the practice of Yoga is by all means 
necessary." 


18. “In that connection the knowledge of the tatvas is as follows : 
From tman, ether originated ; from ether, soul, (in bondage) Samana 
ear, sound and speech; again from ether, air; from air, mind, Vyana, 
skin, touch, and hands; again from air, fire; from fire, intelligence: 
Udana, eyes, form, and legs; again from fire, water; from water, reason, 
Práne, tongue, taste and anus; again from water, earth; from earth, 
egotism, Apána, nose, smell, organs of generation. So we can find the 
five tatvas, ether, &c., in all things. The ear belongs to the body 
(Adhyátma); that which is or can be heard, belongs to the elements 
(Adhibhüta) ; the directions are of the (presiding) deities (Adhidevata). 
Similarly, skin, feeling, and váyu, eyes, the objects to be seen, and the 
seen; tongue, taste, and Varuna, nose, smelling, and asvins, speech, the 
words to be uttered, and Agni, hands, their function, and Indra, legs 
their functions and Vishnu, anus, its function and Yama, and lastly the 
organ of generation, its enjoyment and Brahmá are the respective 
Adhyátma, Adhibhüte and Adhidevatas, of each sense of Jnana and 
Karma. 

14, Soul, mind, intelligence, reason, and egotism are all internal 
organs. Jnáth& means soul; mind has for its essential, doubtfulness; 
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intelligence is firmness; reason is the faculty of descrimination; egotism 
is self-love. Again each is in three divisions as, Adhyátma, Adhibhüta 
and Adhidevata. The five internal organs and their respective func- 
tions, Moon, Brahaspati, Kshetrajna, and Rudra, are respective Adhi- 
devatas from mind. 

15. Thus knowing these qualities of all these things, the practitioner 
will realise that Brahman is over and beyond all these. How this is, 
will appear from the following contemplations :—I am not of the 
elements, ether, &c., nor am I the senses which are the outcome of the 
elements; nor the inner organs; nor the breaths, Prana, &c.; nor am I 
bound by the Varnas (castes); the Asramas (stages) and the Acháras 
(practices); nor am I bound by Dharma and Adharma (virtue and vice) ; 
ner am I bound to this world. But I contemplate myself as Brahman 
which has no comparison and which is Satya, Jnána and Ananda; thus 
I shall become Brahman. 

16. The following are authorities for the above attributes of 
Brahman, “Brahman is Satya, Jnàna and Ananda.” (Taithrirtyo- 
panishad, 2nd Chapter). [ am smaller than the smallest, greater than the 
greatest. I am also this wonderful world, I am the oldest. Iam the 
soul and lord of all. Iam purity and quietude. I have neither legs, 
nor hands. My power passes all thought. I see without eyes, hear 
without ears; I can scrutinise all things. No one can know me; I 
am always Chit. All the different Vedas are for knowing me. lam 
author of all philosophy. I know all the Vedas. I have no virtue and 
vice to bound me, nor end, birth, body, senses and intelligence. I am 
not earth, water, fire, air or ether. [f one thus understands Pure 
Brahman the inhabitant of all intellects, without parts, the Universal 
one, Omnipresent, and devoid of the distinction of good and bad, he at- 
tains to such Brahman” (from Upanishads). i 

17. In the beginning, I was distinct from Brahman, on account of 
illusion (Maya) and false knowledge. But afterwards, I realised “ I 
am Brahman” and became one with Brahman and am above all the 
vicissitudes (vikaras) hereinafter ennmecated. Thus, O pupil, shouldst 
thou attain Brahman. 

18. The vikáras are sixteen in number—viz., five Jn&nendriyas, 
five Karmendriyas, five Visháyas (objects) and the mind. The five 
Pranas, five Jnánendriyas, five Karmendriyas, the mind and the in- 
tellect—these seventeen constitute the Linga Sarira (the subtle body). 
For the Linga Sarira, some substitute the five Maha Bhütas in the 
place of the five Pránas. Karthá or doer (which includes a doer, a 
deed, an object of the deed), Jnat& or knower (similar to the 
Karthá), and Bhoktá or enjoyer (similarly threefold), are the nine 
Padárthás (things). Five Mah& Bhitas, Prakriti, egotism, and great- 
ness ( Mahat) are the eight Prakritis. Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra are 
the three entities. Desire, knowledge and deed are the three powers. 
Visva, Taijasa, and Prajna are the three states of Jiva. Dawn, noon 
and evening are the three times, Gárhapatya, Ahavaniya and Dakshina 
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are the three sacrificial fires. Heaven, earth, and Patála are the three 
worlds. Waking, dreaming and sleeping are the three states. Gross, 
subtle and Kárana are tho three bodies. Kármika (pertaining to Karma) 
Máyiká (pertaining to Máyá) and Anavika are three impurities. There 
are three pains belonging to Adhyátma, Adhibhata and Adhidevata. 
Wealth, wife and children are three desires. Satya, Rajas and Tamas 
are the three qualities. All these, thou shouldst understand to be illusory, 
and make firm that thou art above all these Vikárns. Now listen further 
to the following precepts : 


19. Having now made clear the import of the five elements, I shall 
enunciate the dissolution of the Gross’ in the Subtle body. The power 
of smelling, the Yogi should gradually connect with earth, taste with 
water, sight with fire, touch with air, hearing with ether. Thus, with 
care, the unity of the Bhitas with the senses should be attained. This 
should be done in the following way; earth should be assimilated with 
water, water with fire as ghee poured on it, fire with air and air with: 
ether. Then ether should with great care be dissolved in reason, 
reason in egotism, egotism in intelligence ; this should be dissolved at 
the place where duality is realised; this duality should disappear in 
the Brahman. Thus the dissolution of all in the Brahman shoald be 
achieved by a good Yogi. This process is known as Panchikarana among 
the Paramayogins. 


20. The Kevala Atma (pure sonl) should be discriminated from 
Sendriyatma (soul mixed with senses), which is distinct from the 
former. Then only is one enabled by intelligence, to have a sight of 
Brahman who is Sat, Chit and Ananda; such sight produces dissolution 
of intelligence, and this is known popularly and correctly too as 
Ktmaikya @nity with Brahman). 


CHAPTER Il. 


l Having thus finished the Sinkhya method of attaining 
Moksha, I shall now describe the methods of a certain school of 
the Sánkhyas. There are five impurities in the body—viz., Káma 
(desire), Krodha (anger), Nisvása (sighing), fear and sleep. The path 
of getting rid of these is as follows: desire is at an end by the absence 
of volition ; anger, by patience and endurance; sighing, by moderate 
meals; fear, by indifference ; sleep, by contemplation of the tatvas. 
These should be got rid of gradually. 

2. The following is the method of crossing the ocean of illusory 
worldly bondage, with misery for water, with disease and death for 
alligators, with fear for sea-serpents, with pain, &c., for waves, with 
desire for eddies, with wives for mud, with the illusory pleasures for 
gems:—viz, The subtle Jiva should get at the subtle route, cross the 
seven wilds, come to the front, attain the stage of Paranabbas (pure 
ether) and place such pure ether in Tamas.* 


ees 
* Here is enumerated all the practices to lead Kundalint f the Md) 
to the Sabasrára. SIR DN 
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He should then dissolve this Tamas in the Rajas, then this in the 
Satva, and this in Narayana, and Náráyaua in the Paramapada (great 
place). Then he attains and enjoys eternal bliss. Thus bliss is attain- 
ed through deep Jnana. Hence the school is known as Sánkhya (Sam 
+ Khya= deep + knowledge, from Kya=to know). So ends this school 
of the Sánkhyas. 

3. Certain Yogis known as the Táraka-Yogis hold that there is a 
method which is superior to the above Sánkhya School ; this method is 
also known as Taraka, and is very wonderful ; so listen, O pupil! be ail 
attention. This method is very secret ; yet I am so much pleased with 
thy devotion that I shall teach you the method. Many people of 
ordinary intelligence are long groping in the wilderness of Mantras, 
Laya and Hatha Yoga; leaving all this misdirection, whoever learns 
from his Guru the Táraka method, is sure to secure Moksha. Therefore 
this method should be thus learnt. 

4. The practitioner should close his eyes, or open them but very 
little, and with the inward sight see Brahman, which is all lustre, and 
Sat, Chit and Ananda over the cave between the brows. By the exercise 
of the inward sight the practitioner should learn from his Gurn the 
essential point in that ether (between the brows). 


Then he is said to have Táraka Siddhi (Téraka=something 

connected with the pupil of the eye) The Paramayogas hold this 
Taraka method superior tc all other methods, for in it is not found the 
Pránáyáma and other difficult practices. Besides, three things are 
known by the Taraka Yogius. O pupil! you should therefore attend with 
great care to my teachings on the Táraka Yoga. Táåraka is so called 
_ because it causes the Yogi to cross (the ocean of worldly bondage)—from 
Sans., Tri to cross, and Ka is a particle which but establishes the root 
meaning of the word; Yoga is union—from Yaj=to unite; so Téraka 
Yoga means the union of Jiva and Brahman after discarding all illusion 
which stand between tnem. 
5. Brahman became Jiva by the intercession of Avidy& (illusion). 
It is only a reflection, like the reflection of the face on a mirror, ether, 
in the hollow of vessels, or the sun in & sheet of water. If this interces- 
sion of Avidyå is removed by the guidance of an efficient Guru, and by 
the fire of knowledge, the reunion of Jiva and Brahman is established. 

Sruti says (see Svetasvataropanishad, 4—18)—“ When the light bas 
risen there is no day, no night, neither existence nor non-existence ; 
Siva alone is there. That is the eternal, the adorable light of Savitri,— 
and the ancient wisdom proceeded thence." 

Again Sruti says (see Kathopanishad 2—22), * The wise who iiw 
the Self as bodiless within the bodies, as unchanging among changing 
things, as great and omnipresent, do never grieve.” Therefore 
Brahman is knowable by the Taraka method; thisis the nataral 
inference. 

6. We shall next say what the three things are which are known 
to the Táraka Yogins. In the middle of the body, there isa Brahma- 
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nádi, Sushumná by name, having the lustre of the sun and the full moon 
and extending from Mül&dhára to the Brahmarandhra. In the middle 
of this, there is one well-known (to Yogins) Kundalini by name, which 
isfinelike the fibre of a lotus, and which has the lustre of crores 
oflightnings. If one sees her (the Kundalini) in his contemplation, he 
gets rid of all the bondages of his sins and obtains Moksha. If one sees 
always by means of Taraka Yoga, the lustre which is in the Chandra- 
mandala (moon’s orb) on the upper part above the forehead, he becomes 
a Siddha. Ifone closes his ear with his pointer-fingers, a humming 
sound (Pfitkara) is produced. If one fixes his mind on such a sound 
for a time, he will be able to see by means of his inner sight, a place 
between the eyes, having a blue lustre: and then he will uttain bliss 
beyond comparison. In this manner it may also be attained by seeing 
the top of the bright blaze in the middle of the lotus of his heart. 


Thus has been detailed the inner methods which have been so pro- 
minently described by the great sages; this ought to be nadsrstood and 
followed by all desiring liberation. 

7. Then the outer method. If one fixes his eye-sight on the 4th, 
6th, 8th, 10th or the 12th finger-breadth from the nose-top and be 
looking on the tatva of ether, which is of & bright white or yellow color, 
or of a blue or dark color; he becomes a Yogi. In the case of one who 
looks not with fixed eyes on such ether, a number of bright rays are 
seen near his eyes or at the tip of the eyes; if he practises gazing on 
such rays, he will become a Yogi. If one practises looking at the lustre 
of melted gold on the side of his eyes or near them, his eye-sight will 
become steady. If one sees lustre in the Dvádasángula (12 finger- 
breadths) above the head, or in the Prádesumütra (in the heart ?), he 
will become immortal; or if one contemplates on the ether above the 
head, as lustre, he will become a Yogi. So ends the outer methods. 


8. Thenthe intermediate methods. If one contemplates on his 
mind as the lustre of suns and moons of different color, or as the blaze 
of fire, or as vacant space without any such color, his soul will become 
according to his contemplation. Thus ends the intermediate methods. 

9. If one practises again and again in one of the abore methods 
and gets oneself rid of all the Vikáras (changing circumstances), he 
becomes ether, unlimited by attributes. Then he becomes a Parákása, 
great darkness with bright shining stars. Again he becomes Mahákása 
bright as the great fire at the dissolution of the world. Next he 
becomes Tatvákása, bright with best and purest lustre. Lastly he 
becomes Süry&kása, bright like the lustre of a crore of suns. Thus if 
one sees the five dkdsas including both the inner aud the outer, by the 
Táraka method, he becomes the dkdsas above described. Therefore the 
Táraka method seems to be the best directed and gives the fruition of 
Amanaska. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 


OPE is energy, hope is prosperity, hope is the sole solace for 

one immersed in grief. Hopelessness or despondency paralyzes 

energy ; absence of energy engenders physical and mental weakness, 
which in its turn produces incalculable disasters, and ensis fatally. 

Hope is mighty : vast is its strength. One that rests on hope crosses 
the sea of grief; and nothing is unconquerable for him who is endowed 
with the attribute of hopefulness.. 

But to be effective, the hope must be the hope entertained with a 
firm and resolute mind that the cherished object shall be achieved, either 
now or hereafter. Things may seem gloomy and Success may appear to 
be improbable or even impossible, but one ought not to feel discouraged 
at such appearances. It should be remembered that there is a time—for 
the happening of every event. Things attempted out of season cannot 
prosper. The Summer, Winter and Monsoons do but manifest them- 
selves at appointed times, and never at our bidding, or at the bidding of 
anybody. And the seed we throw i in the earth produces fruit only when 
the appointed hour arrives. 

So, one’s energies and exertions become successful only at the pro- 
per time, that is, the time regulated by the most unerring force of one’s 
own Karma. But the workings of Karma being mysterious, invisible 
and even unthinkable by the ordinary mind, it is impossible to arrive 
at even a guess as to the time when an evil Karma begins to vanish, 
and the effect of good Karma begins to manifest itself; so one should 
be careful not to give way to despondency in the meantime, for this 
would lead to all those evils which would delay the expected event more 
and more, and perhaps for ever! We need a firm conviction that what 
we are now endaring is nothing but the result of our misdeeds. We 
also need a deliberate and persistent abstention from such deeds, now 
and hereafter ; a practice of active- benevolence for the good of all; 
and a firm, resolute, glowing hope that by conduct like this, the time 
will come, sooner or later, for dispelling the gloom of grief and confer- 
ring upon us unalloyed joy. Indeed the very hope is endued with the ` 
most charming power of acting as a balm for the aching mind, even 
before the happening of the expected event which is to banish our 
sorrow. 

It is said that Great Ramachendra, or Rama, as he is commonly 
called,—the ancient monarch of the Solar dynasty, whose history forms 
the subject of the great epic entitled the Rimdyana, having gone into a 
twelve years' exile—in obedience to the wishes of liis cruel step-mother— 
in the company of his young, devoted wife, Sitá ; and his affectionate 
brother Lakshmana; and having had the additional misfortune of 
being mercilessly separated from his wife by the wicked giant, Rava- 
üah, of ten heads, was at one of his weakest moments quite inconso- 
lable and hopelessly desponding. All the luxuriant beauties of nature 
in the forest where he ranged during his exile, which appeared to be so 
many pleasing and charming objects while in the company of his dear 
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spouse, now seemed to him to be the sources of grief and annoyance. 
The broad common, chequered with flowers, pink and red, blue «nd yel- 
low, forming, as it were, a natural carpet of the richest hues, spread 
for the benefit of a weary traveller, was really an eye-sore to the 
afflicted Rima. The cool breeze that was wafted from the distant 
mountain, laden with the fragrance of flowers, touched Rama like a fiery 
vapour, or sparks of a blazing fire. Andthe sweet songs sung by the 
cuckoos and other birds, to the chorus supplied by the murmurs of the 
waving branches of the huge trees that crowned the mountain top, as 
they fell upon our hero'searseemed to pierce bis soul with keenest anguish 
as from the thrust of a dagger. “Of what avail is all this to me P” 
he cried—“ The fire of separation from my beloved Sita burns me, and 
my heart is sinking beneath the burden of grief. Surely, it is impossi- 
ble that I can see her again. This life is a burden to me. I must cast 
it off." ; 

What was it that helped Rama to shake off these gloomy notions, 
inspired him with the necessary spirit to institute a search for the miss- 
ing spouse with a vigour “doubly redoubled,” and in the end secured 
to him the object of his love, in all the glory which to this day is sung 
by all his devotees? It was hope; nothing but hope!—-His faithful 
brother, Laksh mana, saw that though wise and sensible, he was laboring 
under the influence of a temporary weakness; he exhorted him to take 
courage, and to put forth his energies patiently and firmly, and assured 
him of ultimate success if he would only preserve his mental equili- 
brium. * Brother!” said he, “persons possessed of high energy aod 
courage are never disappointed. Perils overtake everybody like fire, 
but vanish in time. This is the nature of men who are swayed by 
their Karma. Prince Yayati, the son of King Nahasha, though having 
attained to the state of celestials, was thrown down, for some bad Karma 
of his. The one hundred sons that had been born to our ancestral 
Priest were all killed in one day, for some wicked deed of their's in a 
prior birth. The Goddess, Vasumati, the mother of the world (:.e., the 
earth), meets with constant misery by earth-quakes and other calamities. 
Even the Sun and the Moon,—those great luminaries, the eyes of the 
world, and the very images of virtue, are often eclipsed * * * *. "When 
thus the greatest celestials are amenable to the workings of Karma, 
what of insignificant beings encased ina frail body? Be hopeful, and 
thou shalt be rewarded with success.” 

Rama kindly took the advice; and the result was that the monkey 
god, Hanuman, whom he sent to search for Sita, returned with the 
most favourable message, and handed to Rama a precious jewel which 
Sita was wearing on her head, and which she had sent to her husband 
as the best sovenir. i 

Similarly, Sita, being separated from her husband by Ravanah of 
ten heads, and having been cruelly subjected to ill-treatment and insult 
at his hand, cricd that she must renounce her unfortunate life and at- 
tempted to hang herself with the long braid of her hair which she at- 
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tached to the branch of a tree,—when lo! a ray of hope flashed within 
her; she perceived that by enduring her suffering a little longer, with 
a firm patience, she would soon reach the end of her grief; and no 
sooner did she desist from the proposed act of snicide,—being inspired 
with a full tide of hope for her future welfare,—than she beheld Hanun- 
man, the faithful messenger sent by her husband, together with the 
signet ring worn by him, as the means of pacifying the afflicted lady, 
and as a guarantee for her early delivery from all sources of grief. 
And she cried “ One will surely attain to happiness, if he only sustains 
life with hopefulness, even at tke end of one hundred years." 

Further, Hanuman himself thought of putting an end to his exist- . 
ence, in water or fire, when all his endeavours to ascertain the where- : 
abouts of Sité had failed, because he was ashamed to convey unpleasant 
tidings to his Master, Rama. But soon he was inspired with hope; 
* I will succeed if I live," he cried ; and he did succeed as the subsequent 
eventa proved. 

In this connection there is & nice anecdote in the Mahá-bhárata. A 
Brahmin, residing in Naimish, lost his child, the only son, born several 
years after marriage. She and her kinsmen were naturally much grieved 
at this melancholy event, and conveyed the body toa crematorium, 
for the purpose of burying the same ; the ceremony of cremation not being 
allowed in the case of a child who dies before he is initiated as a 
Brahmacharry. Close by the crematorium there was an owl perching 
on the branch of a tree, and a jackal hiding in a bush. Both were 
laboring under the pangs of hunger; and each was inclined to devour 
the cbild’s corpse by deceiving the other. Ifthe corpse were buried deep 
in the earth, the owl would not be able to dig it up and eat ; and the bird 
therefore tried to induce the child's relatives to leave the corpse on the 
bare ground and depart at once. The jackal, on the other hand exhorted 
the relatives to wait there till sun-set, and then bury the corpse well,—so 
she (the jackal) might exhume the body and devourit. So, each went 
on philosophizing—to the child's relatives. The owl said “ Why do you 
tarry in the crematorium? This is a horrible place,—full of owls, 
jackals and other wild animals, There are lying here numberless 
skeletons, which inspire men with dread. Therefore leave the corpse 
and go home at once. There is no use in your pouring tears of lamen- 
tation over. the body, which is already cool and stiff. No amount of 
mourning can restore the child to life. Behold! the whole universe is 
subject to weal and wo! Unions and disunions are seen in daily life. The 
measure of joy or grief in this world, depends upon one’s acts in 
his prior births. Bound by his own acts, good or bad, eath onc has: to 
travel by the road allotted to him. Wise or ignorant, rich or poor, 
young or old—all must die, soon or late. No one ever comes 
back to life after having once succumbed to the power of time. My 
words may seem to be cruel ; but they are true. Do you, therefore, let 
the child’s body lie on the ground here and go home.” 

The jackal said, “ True the workings of Karma are mysterious and 

there is no escape fromita bonds. But are your hearts made of stone 
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that you would listen to the words of the selfish owl, and go away, 
leaving the child's body on the bare ground, while yet there is much 
time for you to be looking upon the lovely face of your child before the 
sun setsiu the Western regions? Have you lostall parental affection P 
Wait untilthe sun departs and spreads a gloom over the earth, so that it 
is no longer possible for you to see the pleasant countenance of your 
child; then bury the body deep in the earth, and depart. Moreover," 
the Jackal added, “ Multifarious are the virtues of the hour. Happiness 
is followed by misery and misery by happiness. It may be that you 
who have suffered misery by the death of the child, may soon meet 
happiness by the revival of the boy, by reason of the evil effects of 
your Karma not being strong enough to make you endure grief long. 
You may have good luck. Do not anticipate the inconvenience and 
pain with which you are threatened by the owl, and do not despair, so 
long as there are chances of success, however remote." : 

* Yes," the owl said, laughing, “there may be chances of good 
luck if the great Rudra or Vishnu descends from the heavens to restore 
the dead boy to life! But such a thing is never heard of.” 

“Surely,” retorted the jackal, “we have heard of such miracu- 
lous interposition of Providence. The restoration of a dead child by 
Sri Rama; and the revival of the son of the royal sage Sweta; are all 
truths which are vouched for by tradition. So, in the case of this 
little boy here, some good sage or Deity may come forward and 
grant the boon of life out of compassion.” 

The mourners were unable to decide upon what course they should 
adopt; they did not know that the bird and the beast were each influ- 
enced by selfish motives. But they noticed one point upon which there 
was no disagreement between the owl and jackal,—namely, that it is 
possible for Divine interposition to save the boy from untimely death. 
They noticed also the extraordinary event of the bird and beast en- 
gaging themselves in discussions of this kind, and thereby delaying the 
burial of the dead body. Soa ray of hope was kindled in their hearts, 
and they resolved to wait as long- as possible, with a sanguine hope 
that some miraculous power might be working in their favour. 

Time passed. The Sun was just disappearing in the Western re- 
gions, when lo! the great Deity—Sankara urged by his spouse Parvati, 
left his serial car, and having descended upon the earth, amd presented 
himself to the afflicted relatives of the deceased child. The boon of 
continued existence was respectfully solicited and graciously granted, 
and the boy was restored to life, to the extreme joy of himself, his rela- 
tions, and all! The Deity then accorded to the owl and jackal—who 
had been deprived of their food by the revival of the boy, —a boon for 
the appeasement of their hunger, in some other way, and departed. ` 

Such is the influence of Hope: and it behoves us to cherish this 
virtue with a resolute firmness, and never despair. 


P. SaEENEVAs Row. 
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-THEOSOPHICAL VIEWS BY THE HIGH COURT. 
Tae Mapras University CONVOCATION ADDRESS. 

S everybody knows, the Theosophical Society has had its repre- 
sentatives on the Judicial Bench of Madras since its first 
establishment in that Presidency. There was, first, the late Judge 
G. Muttuswamy Chetty, of the Court of Small Causes; Judge P. Sree- 
nevas Row, formerly of the same Court, but now occupying the higher 
tribunal of the City Civil Court, and Mr. Justice S. Subramania Iyer 
of the High Court of Judicatpre. All three of these enlightened and 
pious-minded gentlemen have freely acknowledged their membership 
and interest in our Society, and their sense of the good it has done in 
India and other countries, while the second-ngmed has contributed 
several valnable articles and essays, as well as a commentary ou Light 
on the Path, to our literature. Among the brilliant graduates of the 
Madras University, Judge Subramnania occupies a foremost rank, and 
the world has lost much by his not having been able to apply his keen 
intellect to philosophy and religion instead of law. His recent Convoca- 
tion Address affords ample proof of this if such had been lacking, Our 
space does not permit us.to copy itin full but the followiug excerpts 
will show how a wise Judge may be at the same time & deep student of 

morals and religion as well as a conscientious Theosophist. 

After some preliminary remarks and words of welcome to his fellow- 
graduates the learned Judge referred to the practical work of life 
saying :— 

“You ought not to allow yourselves to be elated by this early 
success. For, as is well known, it has often occurred that some who at 
College were pointed out as the coming men of the generation, have 
quietly dropped into obscurity, while others, less noticed there, have 
pushed forward in after life and reached the front. -I would, therefore, 
ask you to remember that early success at College counts for little 
unless it is followed up vigorously in after-life. You should not suppose 
that because you have received a comparatively superior education, you 
are to be above the ordinary work that comes to you to do.” 

“ You scarcely require to be told that much of the work to be done 
in this world is but of a homely and rough character. Consequently 
a feeling of contempt for any such work is one of the most unfortunate 
and dangerous rines of mind with which a young man can start in 
life.” 

Reference was TM made to the unfortunate desire so manifest 
among nearly all College graduates “to avoid altogether, humble 
eareers involving manual labour or out-door work, and an equally strong 
desire to enter into the region of purely intellectual and sedentary 
pursaits.” Concerning this the speaker said— 

* [ trust therefore that none of you will,like men deficient in practical 
wisdom, go about the world complainingthat you can get no work that is 
fit for you ; but that all of you who have to seek an occupation, will, as 
men of sense, accept whatever honest work you are able to find ready to 
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hand, though such work be not purely intellectual. Ido not think it is 
necessary to recall to your mind that a good many of our great men, who 
possessed the greatest intellects of theirtime, did not disdain to earn their 
livelihood by the toil of their hands. It is enough to remind you of 
Spinoza, that great thinker, who insisted upon supporting himself by 
grinding glasses in Amsterdam ; and of Thiruvalluvar, the anthor of that 
marvellous Tamil classic,the Kural, who is believed to have earned his 
subsistence by labouring at the loom in the neighbourhood of this very 
city. It has often occurred to me that it would be a useful innovation 
to introduce into the educational system in this country, the old Jewish 
rule of insisting on every boy under a certain age doing some manual 
work for a portion of the school time every day, in order that he might 
learn betimes that such labour is natural, nay, necessary for every man. 
I consider that any one who thinks that any kind of decent labour is 
beneath his dignity and education, wrongs society, and the society as a 
whole cannot make any material progress if educated men shrink from 
certain forms of manual work because they fancy it ia unsuited to their 
attainments or their station in life. If those who have received the benefits 
of liberal education would only take courage and step out of the beaten 
track of the public service, or the usnal professions, and enter into 
other equally honorable, though more laborious, walks of life, as yet 
untrodden by them, I feel sure there would be plenty of good work to 
do which would prove not only fairly remunerative to those who d» it, 
but also would, ia the long run, be benéficial to the community as a 
whole." ' 


The graduates were also advised to consult their special tastes, 
and talents. 


* If you wish to avoid failure and disappointment, try to form for 
yourselves, beforehand, a clear and distinct conception of your indivi- 
dual aptitudes and powere, that yon may properly decide what walk of 
life would fit your nature best. It is far better to choose an humble 
occupation in which you are certain of personal satisfaction, than a 
more remunerative or ambitious employment unsuited to your tastes and 
faculties.” 


* When, thus, after deliberation, you have made the choice of a 
profession, do not allow yourselves to be influenced by what has been 
called * The Gospel of Getting-on.” In no calling can anything great be 
siccomplished, if your chief aim in i'e performance of its duties be the 
material advantages to be got by such performance, or even the love of 
fame likely to accrue from it. It was, I believe, the late Lord Derby, 
who observed that, though all of us start in our careers with the notion 
of beating our equals in the race, yet most men, who are worth their salt, 
think as they go on in life, less of the return in fame or gratified vanity 
which their work is likely to bring, and more of doing it as it ought to 
.be done. Let this spirit of the true worker animate you from the ont- 
get of your careers." ' 
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* Success in your profession is not the only end of education. It has 
& higher object, this is, to prepare you to léad a worthy life in this world. 
Whether you shall live such a life depends, to a large extent, upon 
yourselves. If you ask me what are the most indispensable requisites 
for such a life, I should certainly say, “a good conscience" and “a high 
character.” Now, who does not know that a good conscience is a guide 
which never deceives, but on all occasions unerringly points out what 
is right and what wrong. Depend upon it, gentlemen, there is no lever 
like that to overcome the difficulties of life, no power greater than the 
simple, straightforward, unselfish energy it gives. Where character is 
defective, intellect, no matter how high, fails to regulate rightly, 
because predominant desires mislead it. Even a distinct foresight 
of evil consequences will not restrain when strong passions are 
at work, The great hope of society is individual character, and I may 
add that even public safety and, national honour rest upon the force of 
individual character. The difference between one man and another 
cousists not so much in talent and wealth, as in the characters which 
they possess." E 

* Whatever profession or calliug you may choose, whatever station 
in life you may occupy, be modest but determined. Measure your own 
powers carefully and evon sternly, bnt resolve that whatever gift is in 
you, shall with God's help, be fully and strenuously worked out. Aim 
high, I would say, but take care that your aim is worthy of your 
compass and, come what may, it is pursued by honourable means. 
Self-control, self-denial—the habit of sacrificing the present to the 
future—these lie at the foundation of all success. Cultivate and 
practise them assiduously if you are desirous of attaining success." 

“Further, if you wish to be useful and happy too—I have no 
doubt but that suchis the wish of all of you—always cherish and act 
upon large and generous sympathies. Endeavour to see things from 
the point of view of other men as well as your owu. Learn to endure 
superiority in others. Value work above theory, and duty above senti- 
ment. Do not stimulate overmuch your critical faculty, and do not 
cultivate the pernicious habit of never seeing a good quality in another, 
and never failing to see a bad one in him. Avoid as well the cynical 
feeling that no man does a good thing except for his own profit. I 
venture to assure you that you will find life much more pleasant if you 
habitoate yourself to ignore the evil and seek the good in all things. 
Finally, whatever your sphere of influence—be it large or small— 
remember that there is sure to be ample scope in it for proving your- 
selves to be gentle and generous, sympathetic, forbearing and chari- 
table. Resolve you shall be such. Above all, please realise that true 
happiness in this world is only to be reached through active beneficence, 
through the application of knowledge and power to the welfare of 
mankind." 

*' Gentlemen, let me next impress upon you the necessity for that 
bigher culture, without which the most important end and aim of 
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education cannot be achieved. I need hardly tell you that the marke- 
table use of education is not its only use. It is intended to do far more 
than to enable you to earn your bread and increase your business. 
Even making man a good citizen and training him to discharge all his 
duties as such, faithfully and well, form but a gecondary object of 
education. What it does for the life connected with your ordinary 
work, it ought to do for the life unconnected with it. True education 
ought not only to impart knowledge, but also develope mental power: 
help and promote the higher methods of intellectual training; uphold 
the dignity and popularity of the studies that will bring out the 
~ noblest powers of the mind with which-the Creator has been pleased to 
endow us. In short, gentlemen, the great end of education is to ennoble, 
brighten and beautify. man's inner life. But of course this end is 
unattainable in the limited time spent in the school or the College. It 
is a life-long work, tobe pursued silently, steadily and persistently. 
And all of you must do this if the many years you have already devoted 
' to your education are to lead to any real good." 

“Tn carrying. out this work of self-culture and improvement let me 
point out to you that many of you would he making up for certain serious 
drawbacks on the present system of education, due in a measure, to the 
method in which instruction isimparted in the great majority of ourschools 
and Colleges; a method chiefly necessitated by the existing system of 
numerous public examinations that are a great, though perhaps neces- 
sary evil of the age, both here and elsewhere. The course of instrac- 
tion in vogue tends greatly to destroy the ideal of a genuine student, 
loving and pursuing knowledge for its own sake. It causes, among 
other things, undue stress to be laid on the most mechanical of all the 
intellectnal faculties, that of memory, without a corresponding develop- 
ment of judgment. It tends to produce men—even highly educated 
men—in whose case, as M. Pattison would say, the progress of know- 
ledge has been only retarded by the activity of their education. And 
one of the results of such a system is, that the habit of thinking closely 
and accurately, which is not to be gained without irksome practice, 
remains, in many cases, to be formed, if at all, after the College career 
has ended.” 


* I would advise such of you as have not already set about aoquir- 
ing thie important habit, to try to do soat once. For itis highly 
necessary to the profitable prosecution of those future studies which 
are required to enrich your mind, stimulate your imagination and lift 
you out of the ruts along which the routine of your ordinary life forces 
you to travel. It is only these studies that will enable you to maiu- 
tain the elasticity of the mind, and prepare you for that which all 
of you should aim at, namely, the carrying on the sprightliness of 
temper and the freshness of enjoyment characteristic of youth, into 
riper years and even into old age.” 

* As has been said truly, it is not years that make age. Frivolous 
pursuits, base passions, unsubdued selfishness, vacuity of mind, life with 
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sordid aims or withont an aim at all—these are things that bring age 
upon men. And on the other hand, healthful tastes, an open eye for 
what is beautiful in nature and in man, a mind never without some 
active interest or pursuit—these are things that carry on the feelings 
of youth even into the years when the body may have lost much of its 
force and vitality. It is only to men whose lives are thus well-ordered, 
that effective search after trath becomes a possibility." 

* And to such as resolutely enter upon this, the highest of man's 
duties on earth, Truth Divine unveils herself in one or other of her 
manifold forms, with an attractiveness which renders, to those fortunate 
few, the pursuit in question a blissful, incessant and all absorbing 
occupation productive of wisdom to them, and inestimable blessings not 
only to the country and the race to which those favoured men belong, 
but also to the world at large. Many such noble seekers after truth, 
who attained unto wisdem, lived in this land in days gone by and made 
it once famous. And though such men are very rare now, yet, as when 
& plentiful supply of rain has collected itself in the parched bed of the 
tank, there spring up in it, by magic as it were, the sacred lotus 
flowers, so, if we would but replenish onrselves with the living waters 
of truth and faith, there wi!l rise in our mid-t many exalted men, who 
would be the means of revivifying once more that spiritual life which 
was the greatest of our past possessions, and which alone can elevate 
us again and lead us on to our true destiny.” 

The learned speaker next touched upon the importance of Female 
Education, saying—" To my mind there is no more houoorable and 
useful work which, as educated men, we are called upon to do, 
‘than to promote the spread of knowledge among the members of the 
other sex. Think of the extreme injustice of keeping one-half the 
members of the community in ignorance—the worst of bondages. 
Think also of the incalculable loss, intellectual, moral and spiritual, 
sustained by us by compelling the minds of our women, who admit- 
tedly possess many noble and .beautiful traits of character, to remain 
uncultivated. Again, it is only when the mothers are educated, that 
foundation cau properly be laid in the home, which is its most 
appropriate place, for that moral and religious training so very essential 
for the welfare of each generation and the greatness of the race. I 
would therefore urge on you to exert your utmost in this pre-eminently. 
useful cause.” ` 

The promotion of the study of Sanskrit Literature was next re- 
commended in view of its being the repository of the wisdom of India’s 
ancient sages. 

After warning his hearers against submitting “to be under the 
despotism of any Caucus," the speaker said —' Be cautious of what you do - 
and of what you advocate, and even more of what you condemn. It is à 
serious error to suppose that every evil that you perceive, admite of 
immediate, radical remedy. Time and education alone can remove some. 
Strive therefore, as much as you can, to extend the sphere of the 
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influence of education. Bear in mind, perfection is not achieved in a 
day, and that nothing but the slow modification of human nature, by 
the discipline of social life, can produce permanent and advantageous 
changes. Whatever you may do, never attempt to reform society with- 
out first reforming yourself.” 

The lecturer closed by charging the University members “ never to 
do anything which their Alma Mater need blush for, or be ashamed 
of,” and exhorted them to “ bring credit and honour to her.” 


D 


LIVES AND TEACHINGS 0F THE LATER PLATONISTS. 


Mr. Meap’s LECTURES. 


R. Mead commenced his third lecture at the Pioneer Club by 
M completing his sketch of the writings and personality of Porphyry, 
before alluding to the subject proper of the lectnre—the teachiugs of 
Jamblichus. 

After alluding to his birthplace, and stating that his Greek name 
of Porphyry was a translation of that by which he was originally 
knowu,—i.e., Malchus—Mr. Mead went on to say that little was known 
of the philosopher's life, save that he travelled much, visiting Pales- 
tine, where he studied, dwelling in Alexandria and also in Athens 
where he became a pupil of Longinus and Numerianus. He also studied 
the philosophy of the Zend Avesta. He did not encounter his real 

` master and instructor, Plotinus, until he was thirty years of age. He 
was not readily persuaded to accept his teaching, and was finally con- 
vinced by one of his best pupils. After accepting the philosophy of 
Plotinus, be became fired by the undue enthusiasm of the convert. He 
conceived “a disgust for his body,” and determined on suicide by star 
vation. Plotinus visited him when he wasalready much weakened, and 
dissuaded him, pointing out the folly of his conduct and confuting 
the stoical arguments in favour of a man's taking his own life when 
it was valueless in his own eyes. 

Plotinus also wrote a “ Treatise on Suicide," opposing the theories 
of the Stoics. 

Porphyry was, as Mr. Mead stated in his former lecture, attracted 
to the Platonic Philosophy by its ethical side. He held that the 
philosopher should be the physician of the soul “ Nature," said 
he, "binds the body to the sonl; but the soul binds herself to 
the body." In other words, he taught that the links of desire 
must be snapped by the efforts of the will, before liberation can 
be obtained. We must, therefore, he says, divest ourselves of our 
manifold garments. These “garments” he states to be three in 
number—the gross body—-the subtle body—and the spiritual body: 
but these, even the third and highest, are limitations; the real mau 
being the man without limitation, at one with the Deity. These 
three vestures, says Porphyry, must in life be cleansed, and renounced. 
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To the vestures and to the purifying process he applies the practice of 
those classes of virtnes noticed in the last week's lecture. 

The practice of the political virtues did not purify the subtle body. 
The purifying of that vesture, which corresponds to the soul, in 
theology, and to the astral Kama-Manasic nature, in our system, was 
attained by the practice of the cathartic virtues; by the killing of 
lower desires, and the coveting of the best gifts. Thus, said the 
lecturer, men were said to become “good daimons"—the word demon 
not being applied in the invidions, or ''devilish" sense. These, again, 
who practised the intellectual, i. e., spiritual virtues, became gods, or 
attained a high level of spirituality, final liberation. The highest good 
was the practise of the Paradigmatic virtues, according, to the type 
in the Divine Mind. It will be seen that in this sketch of the teaching 
of Porphyry, Mr. Mead showed the remarkable similarity between it 
and the theosophic teaching of this century. 

Porphyry wrote 60 books, or chapters. His treatise on abstinence 
from animal food was referred to by the lecturer, who stated that the 
Neo-Platonists almost entirely refrained from eating the flesh of beasts ; 
giving as a reason for this abstinence, the fact that meat “ incrassated" 
the subtle body. This body was not alone to be pnrified by the 
elimination of gross desires, but also by diet, and by the listening to 
certain strains of music at rising and retiring to rest. These instruo- 
tions Porphyry addressed to those whom he terms, “divine men "— 
probably those who were definitely engaged in the study of philosophy 
and the striving after a divine ideal. 

It will be seen, said Mr. Mead, that this ideal of Plotinus and 
Porphyry was so stupendons that it was indeed too lofty, and difficult 
of attainment, not alone for those who were unadvanced, bnt even for 
those who had made considerable. progress. Union with the divine— 
no intermediate steps—no ceremonies—no worship of the gods. 
The system inits rigour, and the goal in its difficulty of attainment, 
were too hard for the majority. Many turned away. There was nothing 
for the weaker. 

At this point the teaching of Jamblivhus made itself felt. His 
school was, as it were, the intermediate system between the excessive 
rigour and high philosophy of Plotinus and Porphyry, and that of 
the Christians who cried, * This knowledge is ‘common to’ all men; 

you may be united at once with your God.” Jamblichus was & 
Syrian ; he, while admitting “ union" to be the goal, taught that 
there were many intermediate steps. He had a great following, and 
appears to have had psychic gifts, upon which, however, he laid no 
stress. Jamblichus, said the lecturer, was a connecting link between 
the severity of Plotinus, and the school which practised arts analo- 
gous to those of the modern spirituali-te, which he opposed, as all 
great religious teachers and philosophers have done. He instrast- 
ed the people in the true wisdom, and, as it might be termed, the ration- 
ale of astrology. ; 
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He wrote books which are nearly all lost: of ten of these we have but 
five, only two of which are translated. He wrote the life of Pytha- 
goras, and expounded the Pythagorean system; he also wrote upon the 
mysteries of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Egyptians. 


Mr. Mead explained that the latter work is practically a defense of 
priestcraft, and an explanation of the mysteries common to all organised 
theological systems. -In this treatise it is stated that as the Egyptian 
priests of old instructed such men as Solon and Herodotas in the mys- 
teries of their faith, so itis right and proper that in later times, and 
io fit persons, these mysteries should be expounded, and that those of 
pure life, engaged in the study of these matters, should be taught of the 
hierarchies of beings leading up to the One Supreme Life, whether there 
beings.be called gods, angele, or devas. 

Mr. Mead further said that it was the school of ` Jamblichus that, 
after the accession of Julian, re-established the religious rites, ‘and the 
practice of blood sscritices. The lecturer then alluded to this as the 
great error into which this branch of the Neo-Platonists fell, and 
traced, to a cettain extent, the origin and meaning of these rites, in 
which the spilling of blood formed a part. 

Mr. Mead contrasted the systems, of which the method of the one 
led to “ Ecstasis", while the other couutenanced a purified theurgy, for 
tbe weaker brethren. 

Plotinus and Porphyry cried to all, * Through intellect.to union. 
The will of man; not priestcraft.” 


Jamblichus asserted, on the other hand, “This is too hard for the 
people. There is, for the many, a medium course wherein they may 
have their rites." 

These differences of. doctrine Mr. Mead carefully pointed out to 
an attentive audience. ‘I'he lecture concluded by an account of the 
book written by Jamblichus wherein he explains the Grecian mysteries, 
in wbich as many as 30,000, or sometimes even 700,000 initiated per- 
sons took part. The mysteries were divided into three grades. "There 
were the lesser mysteries, explaining the terrors of the after-death condi- 
tion for evil doers, and the higher mysteries, in which the glories 
possible to man were portrayed. The punishment for the betrayal of 
these mysteries was death; and the penalty was always rigorously 
inflicted. 


The subject of the fourth lecture was, “ Julian, and his Instructors.” 


Mr. Mead commenced by giving a sketch of the lives of the 
teachers. Of the principal instructor we know that he wasa man of 
great eloquence who obtained the favour of the Emperor, and thereby 
giving rise to jealousy was accused of Magic and martyred. 

Yet another follower of Jamblichus taught through many years in 
Pergamas. He retired to Cappadocia, and was persuaded thence by his 
disciples. He waa dispatched upon an embassy to Persia, where ho so 
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influenced Sapor that he was almost persnaded to relinquish his throne 
and his wealth for the life of a philosopher. 

Mr. Mead then traced the life of Julian, and of Maximus who was 
finally his chief instructor. 

Julian and his brother were the only nrembera of his family who 
were not put to death by Constantius. They wore kept in what was- 
virtually imprisonment, and were reared in the Christian faith, 

At the age of eighteen Julien applied for permission to study im 
Athens, where he was initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. He finally 
became a pupil of Ensebius who was in the habit of coneluding each 
address by warning his heurers against the Magic of the senses, namely, 
those practises which were not only opposed to the teachings of Plotinus. 
and Porphyry but also to that process of mental theargy taught by Jam- 
blichus. Julian enquired the reason for this warning, and, on learning: 
that it was directed against the ceremonial Magic practised by Maximns,. 
a member of the school, he, attracted by the report of the phenomena 
produced, attached himself to Maximus, whose teaching. he- heneefor-- 
ward followed. | 

Mr. Mead stated that there was evidence that Maximus possessed: 
psychic powers and much knowledge of magical arts. He also praetis- 
ed divination. During the life-time of Julius (the father of Julian) he- 
received mueh honour, but on his death he was imprisoned during many 
years, tortured and fined. He was subsequently released after enduring- 
much suffering and died at an advanced age. 

` Julien was made governor of Gaul, at the ege of twenty. This 
appointment was intended as a means of compessing his destruetion, 
The position was one of extreme diffienlty, and Julian was but a youth 
in years. He made his head-quariers in Paris, amd there, living a simple 
and abstewious life, he governed the eouatry with great ability, and. 
trained a band of soldiers whe were devoted to him. He was, said 
Mr. Mead, no dreamer. He was thesoldier beloved by the camp, 
the statesman looked up to by his peopte. At the same time he was 
before all things the philosopher. He rose at twelve each night and! 
wrote, studied aed engaged in religious exercises. 

Constantius becoming jealous of his power, when he had ruled dur- 
ing ten years, called upon him to leave Gawl practically undefended, by 
dispatching his veterans, the flower of the army, for the Emperor's ser- 
vios. Julian sent an embassy in lieu of the men. Constantius sent œ 
more peremptory message, and the soldiery proclaimed Julian emperor: 
Julian marched upon Constantinople with a rapidity that testifies hit 
consummate generalship, and took Belgrade. The death of Constantius 
put anendtothe strife,and Julian ascended the throne of the Cæsars, 
Daring his brief reign of eighteen months, the work accomplished 
by him was prodigious. He cleared the court of syoophents—bhe 
sammoned men of learning. He employed vast numbers of _ secretaries, 
who relieved each other—Julian being able to dispense with the amouné 
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of. sleep which most men find to be necess:ry. It is said that he could | 
dictate, converse and write a letter, simultaneously. He was heedless : 
of the imperial dignity, and careless in dress. 


Warrior and ru'er as he was, ho was primarily & priest; he ' 
re-established the ancient religion and drew up stringent rules for the 
guidance of ‘an elaborate system of priesthood. He issued no edicta" 
against the Christians; but he deprived thenr of such property as had ^ 
beén taken from the temples.. He wrote seven books against them, 
in whieh he attacks Genesis, and denies the authenticity of the fourth 
gospel, in whieh Jesus is made identical with the Logos. He passed 
certain.educational measures, end proclaimed that every man was free ` 
to hold whatever religion be elected as. being deswable to follow. 


He met with his death by a spear wound, in his campaign against ` 
Persia, and passed his last hours ín discussing the nature of the soul, 
with Maximus and Priscus. 


In conclusion, . Mr. Mead alluded to the differences of doctrine beo 
ween the Christians and Pagans, stating that it was only the most . 
learned who discussed essential doctrines. 


. The main difference betwixt the really instructed members of both - 
parties being, that while the Philosophers admitted that it was possible , 
for man to become God, the Christians asserted ari in is esus d welt the - 
Lógos—the Word made flesh. 


Finally, the lecturer expressed the hope that the present generatio ` 
will seek for points of similarity rather than difference, tetween the 
ancient faiths of the world, and wil advance towards the day in which ` 
we may hope that man, being convinced of the spiritual nature of all 
things, may learn more of the divine than was possible to any but the 
philosophical giants of old, in the same measure as they have: 
already acquired a.deeper knowledge of physical laws. 

Wn Ius l Z ; "KH. 


Reviews. | s A est 


Purifer Match 1806. Mr. Mead first devotes eight pages to a review" 
of the “ Life of Anna Kingsford,” taking for a title the adage of the old Greeks, ' 
“Nothing too Much.” One. might wonder if tliis ndage applies as well to the’ 
reviewing as to the wriling of books, but it wilk be generally conceded that, - 
ufder the circumstances, Mr. Mead's course is justifiable. We would like to. 
quote largely from that most excellent article by Mrs. Besant—" Man aud . 
His Bodies," but shall look for its reprint as a Theosophic Manual. In. 
Mr. Mead's “ Orpheus, "which is contínyed, a striking similarity is shown be- 
tween the Ancient Orphic discipline and morals, and that of the ancient Hindu . 
code. There was also the inner as well as the'outer discipline. “Early Christia- 
nity and its Teachings” by A. M. Glass, is continued, and the subject is well 
presented. Following this is an interesting monograph on “ Folk-Lore,” by 
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: W. F. Kirby. “The Desire-Body,” by Bertram Keightley, is a scholarly 
, and thoughtful article and will be read with much interest. . * Devachan,” 
by C. W. Leadbeater, is continucd. This subject, which the majority of us 
_ are so interested in, scems to have been thoroughly thought out by the able 
writer and it is presented in ar intelligible manner. “ Madame de Guyon 
- and the Quietists,” by the Hon. Otway Cuffe, is a very gentlemanly rejoinder 
- touching on acritieism of the author’ 8 previous article. E. 


Mercury—February 1836. Herbert Kiichin’s valuable article on “ The 
"Rationale of Hypnotism and Mesmerism” is concluded in this issue. The 
‘above paper was originally given to the. Johannesburg Theosophical Group, 
‘and will repay careful examination. “ Will,” by M. A. W., is also a very 

instructive paper which all would do well to read. The departments of 
.** Behind the Veil" and " Practical Theosophy” are each well stored. with 
‘thought. “ Around the Zodiac," " T. S. Echoes,” and “Children’s Cornér" aro 
all of interest. 

Mercury for March.—The March issue of Mercury has just reached us. 
The * Beauty of Silence" is well presented by Edith Sears. " A Bible Study," 

by A. Marques, “ Kshanti,” by O. D., and “ Theosophy,” by Chas. H. Connor, 
are the main articles. The last named paper commences as follows-— 
M A word possessing greater active potency in the realm of thought, at the 
- present time, than that at. the head of this article, would be hard to find." 
Most Theosophists will say amen to this. The various departments in this 
issue are, as usual, well filled. .  . - E. 


— 


Theosophy in Anstralasia—Mareh 1896. The principal article in this number 
.is, “ Where we stand to-day"—an able production. This is pre-eminent! ya 
Bone magazine, aud labors faithfally for the T. S. 


E. 
The Patlj—Murch 1896. A proposed change of name is announced to 
commence with the April number, when this magazine will appear as 
‘ Theosophy instead of as The Puth. Itis expected that this change will tend 
“towards “an increased familiarity on the part of the public with the word; 
and it is a word that has power init sufficient in itself to change the tenor 
of a man's life,” &c. Subscribers who read and show tbis magazine— Theosophy 
' —in pnblic places and conveyances will thus aid in Prope a Fnowisude 
of the word and the ideas connected with it. 


The “ Mars and Mercury” controversy, and Mr. Maitlands's * Life of 
` Anna K ingsford” are uext touched upon. We had thought of offering a few 
` words concerning the spirit which must Lave prompted the-olosing paragraph 
` on page 365, culininating in the last two sentences ; but tho weight of oppro- 
brium which must of nocessity follow and be attached. to such sentences i ig 
“sufficient to-sink them into the oblivion they so justly merit. : 1. 
"The two “ Letters of H.P.B. to Dr. Hartmann” aro. strange mixtüre 
vabounding.in many personalitics interspersed with & few pearls of wisdom, 
‘and The Path ought “to be ` congratulated upan, the: fact that they are 
finished. Let us hope for something better in future. The gratitüde which 
Theosnphists fetl toward theif former tencher and timh- bearer, H.P, B., nad 
not cause therr to: expose to the world, indiscriminately, all her private letters 
whioh illustrate the weaker points in our human nature, from the sphere of 
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whose infiuence none ofusare freed. Inthe letters first alluded to, the 
writer of them holds up toridicule a true and tried friend and colleague, 
apparently for the purpose of gainiag the approbation and possible friendship 
of oné who bad become estranged ; and in the entire series, her exaggerations, 
her childish self-¢xcusals, self-laudatious and self-coutradictions stand out in 
astounding contrast with she nobler aspects of her enigmatical character, for 
“in her brighter moments and under diviner influences she displayed the 
highest qualities of teacher, sage and revelator.” Notwithstanding the ridi- 
ule heaped upon ber collengue and co-founder ia the first portion of the 
wlosing letter, she says in the latter part of it, he “ is thorouglly honest ; he 
ds as true as geld to his friends * * * aud his devotion and love for the 
Masters is such that he is ready to lay down his life any day for them,” ete, 
and á littte farther on she says of him—" he has always taught, verbally 
énd in print, that no dne was to expect favours from Mahatmas or God unless 
his own actions ana merit forced Karma todo him justice in the end.” 
Surely this is quite sound doctrine to have been “always taught” by a 
* fanatic,” who (with Judge) '* went mad,” and afterwards “ became crazy,” 
A little more veneration for the simple truth, judged by its own 
merita, and a Hittle less for the frail human channels through 
which it may come te us, would be of great benefit to humanity. “The Art 
-of being Brotherly” is the first part of a continued article by E. T. Hargrove. 
-“ Devachan,” by Bandasia Wakefield, is an able presentation of the writer's 
ideas concerning tbis mu¢h-longed-for state. “ Questions and Answers" 
and “Correspondence” follow. E. 


The Thinker—formeriy Theosophic Thinker—April issues. 1896. This is 
the.only weekly paper in India devoted to Theosophy, Itis ably edited, is a 
valuable worker in owr common field, and merits a liberal support from 
-oor Indian members. We hope and believe it will be none tbe less “ Theoso- 
phic” now that it has dropped the middle name from its title. The Path 
bas decided to drop its former title and substitute the one word—Theosophy 
-g word bo fich in taéaking. However, if we all keep the same eid in 
view we can allow each other à little latitude as to ways and means, 
though our opinions may differ; so, our near neighbour, The Thinker, may 
rent assured of our continucd and hearty good-will. E. 


. The Theosephie Gleaner— April 1896. The chief articles in this issue are— 
: " Secret of Count Saint-Germain,” an abridged translation from Ie Lotus 
Bleu; “The Law of Sacrifioe"—4 reprint of one of Mrs. Besant's valuable 
' lectures ; “Some Notes on Kundalini,” from Theosophist ; “ The Things that 
are Unseen,” from The Lamp, and “ The Departed Guru,” from the Indian 


Spectator—the latter being a defense of H. P. B., by Miss F. Henrietta 
Müller, B. 4. : X. 


Pacific Theosophist—March 1896. The opening articlo— “The Sixth 
Bense," is by Stanley Fitzpatrick, and embodies the teaching of the Secret 
Doctrine on this subject. “ The Pairs of Opposites” is a“ Study. from the 
Bhagavad Gita,” by B. B. Gattell. “ Heredity,” by A. E. Gibson, contains 
some valuable thoughts on this important topic. The two remaining articles 
—' Brotherhood” by Dr. J. S. Cook, and “ Rebirth and Reincarnation,” by 

, Peter Dewar, are quite brief, though they contain gcod matter. 


— E. 
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The Irish Theosophisi--March 1896. “The Enchantment of Cuchullain'" 
is concluded, “ Cycles and the Secret Doctrine” is by Edgar 8. Coryn. The 
article concerning Wm. Q. Judge is continued, and afew other brief items 
complete the issue. E. 


The Seen and the Unscen.— March 1896. The paper containing hinte on 
Practical Occultism, entitled * From the Scen to the Unseen” is continued. 
* Palmistry,” by Madame Alse Nordska is also continued. “ Occult Powers 
in the East" by J. C. Staples, and “ Theosophy and Geology,” by James 
Stirling, are each concluded. There are also several articles connected with 
Spiritualism, and the usual reviews. 

— E. 

Journal of the Buddhiet Text Society, Vol. LII, Part III. First we find a 
report of the General Meeting of the Society, held at Darjeeling, on the 29th 
of October last. The President, Sir Alfred Croft, x. c. 1. E., M. a, opewed the 
proceedings and explained the character and objects of the Society and its 
present work. The Honorary Secretary, Sri Barat Chandra Das, in an- 
nouncing the donations, said the latest one was @ cheque for Ra, 100 from the 
Hon. Justice Subramania Iyer of the Madras High Court. The Government 
of Bengal has also lately made a grant for Re. 2,000 for publishing a rare series 
ef Buddhist texts collected at state expense, from Nepal, Tibet and Burma 
within the last 80 years. 'lhe Hon. Secretary exhibited various interesting 
pictures which illustrate Buddhist doctrines. Among the list of distinguish- 
ed visitors at the meeting we note the names of the Honourable Bir Charles 
Elliott, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Hon. H. J. S. Cotton, c.s., c.&.1., 
the Hon. C. E. Buckland, c.s.,c.1. x. and the Hon. H. H. Risley, c. &, c. 1. B. 
The Journal articles are as follows: “ Notes on the Exorcism of Spirits 
in Corea," By Dr. E. B. Landis; “A Chart of the Footprints of the Tethd. 
gata Sakya Buddha,” Trans. by E. B. Landis, M. D., "The Midbyanuka 
School of Buddhist Philosophy, together with a short sketch of the leading 
Indian Schools of Philosophy," by Prof. Satig Chandra Vidyabhushan, w. A. 
(this article should interest not only Buddhists, but Theosophists in general), 
* Causes which Degrade Humarity," a translation, and “ About the Origin of 
the Mauryas of Magadba and of Chánakys," by Dr. Rajani Kanta Sen, m.p, 
There is also an Appendix in Sanskrit, entitled “ Badradvipá&jatrá vadána." 
E. 

Theosophia ( kmsterdam)—March 1896. This number opens with ar article 
on Matthew, XIII, 12; then follow “The Key to Theosophy,” “ India and 
her Sacred Language", *'Throngh Storm to Peace,” “The Bhagavad Git,” 
* Light on the Path," “ Karma,’ “The Goldan Stairs,” “ Letters that have 
Helped me,” &c. E. 


Arya Bala Bodhini —April 1896. This issue gives a very encouraging 
account of the organisation of the Hindu Boys’ Association at Mysore, and 
of Col. Olcott’s pithy remarks to the boys at the Town Hall, previous to the 
formation of the Society ; and another article notes other conversations and 
lectures of the President-Founder during his stay in that city, and the orga- 
nisation by Lim of a large and active Branch Theosophical Society. “ Bri- 
Rama Navami” ia a reprint from the Times of India, and the excellent Convo- 
cation Address by the Hon. Mr. Justice 8. Subramania Iyer, is published in 
full, for the benefit of Hindu youth. " The Mistletoe” is reprinted from 
Mercury. Minor depet(ments aomplete a specially good number. 
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o Raya ‘of Light—April 1896. This issue has interesting articles dn *Crema- 
_ tion,” “ Hygiene,” * Premature Burial" and “ Studies in Theosophy,” also an 
; original poem specially written by Roger S. Chew, M. D. for Rays of 
Light. : EB. 


, Received with thanks—our French, German; Spanish and Swedish TS. 
exchanges, together with the+Phrenological, Philosophical, Astrological, 
, Scientific, Spiritualistic and various other magazines. ‘April Buddhists ond 
` Maka- Boda Journal not bse 


» 
——— 


 REVIE W OF BOOKS. 


We'tiave much pleasure in receiving three Beng:li books named “ Piat 
; DHANI” (Echo), ** Niesaa'sisi” (The Fountain), and “ KALLOHINI" (The Stream), 
_ Which are collections of Bengali Poems by Rani Mrinalini, widow of.the 
-tate Kumar Judra Chandra Singha, of Paikparah Raj Rajhati, No. 1, Harring- 
; ton Street, Caleutta. . The Poems are written in a very graceful style, and 
. express sentiments, which, considering the age of the authoress (she being 
. only 16 years old), are simply marvellous. There is a touch of pathos and 
: natural simplicity ia almost all the poems. All human feelings and passions 
„are dealt with ina manner that would do credit to the greatest of our 
. poets. The religious views propounded in her prayers, are all centers in 
-a very broad, catholic and uncontroversial spirit. 


‘In “Nirjharini” the grief of the authoress at the demise of her lord is 
“pathetically described, and resignation to misfortune .and determination to 
: find consolation in the happiness of others are expressed in a manner that 
: would not compare unfavourably with Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam." Mr. R. 
` C; Datta, c.s., C.I.E., speaks very highly of “Nirjharini:” in his “ Literalure 
- of Bengal" he says :— The lines strike a chord in every feeling heart, and 

"display a depth of despair and an eloquent simplicity of real sorrow, which 
‘our greatest pocts can scarcely excel." . 


s n Li 


In * Kallolini" (her latest collections) a masterly display of genius- is seen 
‘at every page, the credit being in the originality of her idens—as sbe is 
“ignorant of the western lore and of the contemporaneous ideal of the present 
‘age. Nowhere in our history is to be found so early a development of 
genius, as that of the authoress. It is a marvel in itself. 
' The books are elegantly bound, and besidea their intrinsic worth, reflect 
. credit upon the publishers. 
„Accompanying the books above moütionod is another, written by the 


„talented young Rani's husband, previously mentioned and since deceased. 
dti is entitled : : s 


.KALYA'NA MANJUSHA’, :«- 
| ` og Tue CASKET or BLESSINGS, ' : 
and is “an -exposition of the Principles of Sanskrit Logic" accórding to 
, the system of the Nyaya Philosophy which the. author claims is “the only 
, adequate. method of investigation of truth, especially the truth of the ancient 
. Sustras.” .The work of rendering this in English has been a difficult one 
_ but it seems to have been very carefully aud faithfully performed, with the 
view: of resuscitating ‘Sanskrit learning and promoting.& wider knowledge 
and study of the Sasirgs. The work is. in the form of questions and -answers, 
“and the ideas are clebriy. ‘elucidated. Students whoare interested in Hindu 
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philosophy shonld secure & copy of this reliable little book of 50 pages. ' 
It is neatly bound in cloth. The xhove works are published by L. M: Ghose, at: 
No. 1, Harrington Street, Calcutta, EE 


p THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
- (The followiag views of this work are taken from a private letter.) 


I have just finished reading Marie Corelli's new book—“ The Sorrows of 
Satan.” It is a work that is characterised by the author's usual originality 
and grace of diction,—absorbingly interesting, of course, but oh! what a 
fallis there from the human love and interest and good will that breathed 
in her earlier work—“ A Romance of Two Worlds." She exhibits a most 
tniserable spite against critics, and indeed the whole himan race, generally. 
Men are worse then the beasts of the field, and women are worse than men,—~ 
there is no redeeming feature in either of them. - Society is Hell Incarnate, 
swayed and ruled by His Satanic Majesty in the person of a rich fascinating > 
Prinee with the form of a demi-god and the face of an angel. Indeed thig 
Prince, who is verily and indeed Lucifer, son of. the Morning him.. 
self, is the only lovable person in the book, and gives one a much : 
greater respect for the Devil than one has been in the habit ef having.: 
Indeed..he is absolutely charming, with his godlike beauty and his- 
unutterable remorse, bis dark, mysterious power, and his attendant Imps- 
in tLe shape of a valet and a chef. You wil be interested to hear ; 
that he is a great friend of one of the Cabinet Ministers who is described 
as being burly and broad, I think that must mean Lord Salisbury, bat 
thinks it is more probably intended for Harcourt. Well, after all, I think, 
it is a very terrible condition of mind for any onc to be in, to tbink all of one's 
brothers and sisters outrival the devil himself in wickedness and sin, as they 
do in this book, for one Mavis Clare, who is a genius and an authoress 
abused by the critics, and a beautiful snint to wit, is'too palpably a portrait of 
Marie Corelli herself to be taken seriously, and she is the only character in 
the book who is admitted to be good enough to live. Of course, Miss Corelli 
permits herself to sneer at “ Blavatskyism, Besantism, and all the other 
isms’ —and even to think of such a woman as she, in the same monient with 
Mrs. Besant ! one, who hates and despises the human race, and the other who 
spends all her time, and energy, and thought, and work, for. the good of 
those same degraded, horrible, detestable fellow-ereatures. I should like to` 
have the pleasure of half an hour's conversation: with Marie Corelli, . i 


r 
. TE : Vui cus e 9’ 


: ‘EUPHRATES, OR THE WATERS OFTHE EAST, "^ 
. With a commentary by S. S.D. D... . - 5 
` "This is Vol. VIL of the Collectanea Hermetica, edited by W. Wynt ` 
Westcott, M. B. [Theosophical Publishing Society, 7 Duke Street, Adelphi, : 
London, W. C., 18996, Price 3€] ` Syl pM 
This work, by Eugenius Philalethes, also known as Thomas Vaughan, , 
is & reprint of his ancient alchemical publication. The author's ideas being 
couched jn very mystical phraseology the average reader will certainly 
find the book very. difficult of comprehension; in fact i$ is deeply esoteric, a 
The commentator throws occasional gleams of light upon tbe bidden mean- 
ing ofshe text. Thercare occasional passages which can be readily under- 
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stood—for instance, on page 27th, Para. II, the author says: “To speak of 
God without Nature, is more than we can do, for we havenot known him 
80; and to speak of Nature without God is more than we may do, for we 
should rob God of his Glory and attribute those effects to Nature which 
belong properly to God, and to the spirit of God which works in Nature.” 
This book has much truth im store for those who are capable of fathoming 
the depthe of meaning which lie hidden baneath the obseurely rendered 
phrases which abound in it, E. 


PLOTINUS. 
Br G. B. S. Mean, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
[Fheosophical Publishiag Society, London- ] 

This admirably written Essay was designed as & Preface to s new editiorr 
of Thomas Taylor's ^ Select Works of Plotinus" and forms the first volume 
of a proposed series to be entitled “The Theosophy of the Greeks.” The 
Essay has already appeared in the eolumns of Lweifer, and comprises 
three sections. The first compares the present intellectual conditions of 
humanity with those prevailing daring the age of Plotiras; the second 
treats of the “System” teught by him, and the third is bibliographical. This 
work of bringing forward the results of the best.thought of the ancients is 
to be highly commended. E 


THE THEOSOPHY OF THE VEDAS. 
"Inr Ueantsuans, Vol. I. 
Br G. R. S. Meran, RA., M.R.A.&., 
sud 
Jacavtena CHANDRA ÜHATTOPA'DHYA'YA. 

[Theosophical Publishing Society, London. Price, Buckram 1/6, Paper, Six 
pence. ] 

The reader finds here ties text of the Ista, Keys, Katya, Praswna, 
Moxpsas and Manovara Uramionane, translated into English prose in æ 
beautiful, metrical, flowing style, which captivates the attention, almost as 
if it were a poem. There are also explanathry argttments, notes and e 
general Introduction. A verse from the Upanishad (15) wil illmstrate the 
style of the tert : l 

* Trath’s face is hidden by a disk of gold. Unveil, O thou that nourishest 
[the world]; that I, the keeper of the law of truth, may see [thy face]. 

* All-fostering sun, sole seer [and] ordainer, child af creations lord, 
marshall [thy] beams, thy light indraw! That form of thine, the loveliest of 
al ; that 1 behold! He who is there, that being there, He is myself.” 

. All who are interested in the ancient literature of the Fast will want a 
copy of this book. It contains 137 pages and is neatly bound. 
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PORPHYRY TO HIS WIFE MARCELLA. 
TRANSLATED BY ALICE ZIMMERN. 
[Bellairs and Co., London, Price 3s. 6d.] 

The main portion of this exceptionally interesting work consists of along 
letter written by the aged philosopher, Porphyry, to his absent wife Marcella. 
Although she was a widow with seven children, he married her for the 
purpose of educating her and her numerous offspring, in those doctrines 
which he had found to be of such inestimable value. The translator, Miss 
Zimmern, gives us a lengthy and admirable Introduction to the “ letter,” 
and Dr. Garnett, of the British Museum, furnishes the’ Preface. A few 
sentences will show the tone of Porphyry’s mind :— 

“ No two things can be more entirely opposed to one another than a life 
of pleasure and ease, and the ascent to the Gods.” 

“ Education does not consist in the absorption of a large amount of 
knowledge, but in casting off the affections (lower) of the soul. Now the 
passions are the beginning of diseases. And vice is the disease of the 
soul” * * * LI 

“Is it not then absurd, though thou art persuaded that thou hast in thee 
the savingand the saved, the losing and the lost, wealth and poverty, father 
and husband, and a guide to all true good, to pant after the mere shadow of 
a leader, as though thou hadst not within thyself a true leader, and all 
riches within thine own power ? And this must thou lose and fly from, if 
thou descend to the flesh, instead of turning towards that which saves and 
is saved." 

“ For purity is God's beauty, and His light is the life-giving flame of 
truth." In a pure body where soul and mind are loved by God, words 
should conform with deeds; since it is better for thee to cast a stone at 
random than a word, and defeated speaking the truth, ratber than conquer 
through deceit." : 

“We should hear and use speech concerning God as though in His pre- 
sence. God-like deeds should precede talk of God, and in the presence of 
the multitude we should keep silence concerning Him, for the knowledge of 
God is not suited to the vain conceit of the soul.” 

“Thou wilt best honour God by making the mind like unto him, and 
this thou canst do by virtue alone.” 

“ Thou wilt become worthy of God, if thou deem it wrong either to 
speak or do or know aught unworthy of him.” | 

* Wherefore philosophers say that nothing is so necessary as to know 
thoroughly what is unnecessary’* ** 

“ Hesitate not to die for that for whose sake thou art willing to live.” 

Porphyry’s philosophy is broadly Theosophical, and one regrets the 
sudden break at the end ofthe MS. This beautiful letter seems like a 
continuous panoramic unfoldment of wisdom, and will need no recommen- 
dation to lovers of truth, 
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Theosophy ín all 2Lanos. 


EUROPE. 
g Lowpos, 27th March, 1896. 


The Vahan for April tells us that Mr. Mead's papers on “Orpheus” will 
be concluded in the next number of Lucifer, and will be followed by a series 
on * The Lives of the later Platonists" in which will be incorporated the 
information given by Mr. Mead in his six lectures recently delivered at the 
Pioneer Club. The papers on “ Orpheus” will shortly be published in book 
form, and will contain three charts and an exhaustive bibliography, which 
have not appeared in Lucifer. 

The April number of Lucifer will contain the account of a strange 
dervish sect called the Assaoni, the source of whose curious practices comes, 
with little doubt, from the indigenous traditions of magic found on the 
northern and north-western coasts of Africa—the traditions of Atlantean 
magic being clearly traceable on these coasts, s 


During the past month, Dr. Wells, Mr. Sinnett, Mr. Mead, “Mrs. Mallet 
and Mr. B. Keightley have beea the lecturers at the Blavatsky Lodge. 
Mr. Binnett's lecture was illustrated by maps, to show more clearly the 
evidence for the theory of a second rotation of the earth. The series of 
lectures lately given on Sunday evenings have dealt principally with the 
psychic nature of man? They have been of great interest, and very well at- 
tended. The series comes to an end this month, and in April the Sunday 
lectures will be upon “ Reincarnation” and “ Karma." 


There are several curious facts ia the paragraphs recently given on 
* Science at Work," in the Daily Chronicle. One of these refers to the Róntgen 
discovery as having been foreseen by Reichenbach so long ago as 1848, 
when, in his writings on the odic light, he stated that there were bodies 
which were transparent to this illuminating medium or fluid. "The scientists 
of that day denounced Reichenbach as a lunatic, and it is only since the 
latest discovery, that a professor at Cologne has made experiments on his 
lines, and is said to have repeated some of his resulte. In another paragraph 
an entirely new phenomenon is said to have been dealt with by Professor 
Roberts-Austin, C.B., in the Bskerian lecture which he bas lately delivered 
before the Royal Society, on the “ Diffusion of Metals." It says—'' That mis- 
tures of gases of different densities, and saline solutions, more or less rapidly 
diffuse until & homogeneous mixture of uniform density is obtained, has long 
been known, and is a subject that has been worked at by many of our 
leading Scientists. That Molten metals behave to some extent in the same 
way has also been generally realised. The lecturer, however, brought ex- 
perimental evidence to show that metals, not only in their molten state, but 
even at temperatures far below tl ir melting point, and in some cases even 
at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, have this power of diffusion. It 


was shown that when a piece of gold and lead, clamped together, was : 


gradually heated much below the melting point of lead, the gold more or 
less rapidly passed into the lead. Even when simply tightly fixed together 
for sometime, without any extraneous heat, atoms of gold slowly but surely 
travelled into the lead; the lead nearer the gold was, ot course, richer 
in the precious metal—the proportion of thelatter gradually decreasing as 
the distance from the juncture of the two metals increased." 
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The Spectator (14th March) has au article on the ^ Interestingness of 
Things,” in which the writer notes how the last months have been abso- 
lately crowded with political and scientific excitements. Regarding the 
“æ rays" he writes—“ What that discovery precisely means even the learned 
do not know ; but this much at least it secms to prove, that the impenetra- 
bility of matter to the eye is in part illusory; that sight is sometimes indepen- 
dent of what we call “light,” and that it may be reserved for this generation 
—we do not say it ta reserved, but only that it probably may be—to discover 
a secret which affects the whole universe as much as the law of gravitation— 
the constitution of the medium which we call “ ether,” which we know must 
exist, but about which—its constitution or the laws that govern it~we 
know absolutely nothing, save that light and heat, whatever they are, pass 
through it, as is supposed, in undulating waves.” 

Of these waves we read more in an article by Mr. A. A. C. Swinton, in 
the Cornhill Magazine for March. In calling attention to the enormous 
strides in applied science and mechanical invention that have been made 
during this century, he observes, that the result of this progress has altered 
the conditions of life more completely than at any previous period, and 
shows moreover, that whether we like ‘it or not, thinga still keep moving on- 
ward. There is no sign of stop or diminution in the progress, for new 
scientific discoveries increase with rapidity oach year, and the probability 
is, that in the next century our knowledge of the forces of nature may be 
increased to an extent we can now scarcely realize. He writes further, on 
the waves of light that are known to exist in the luminiferous ether filling 
space. 

These waves he describes as being of different volame, some of great 
size, some mere ripples. The rise and fall of the great waves being slow, 
and that of the small ones exceedingly rapid. These vibrations appear to 
our optic nerves, as red, green or violet light, and beyond these are the 
ultra-violet waves, invisible to human sight (though they appear to 
be visible to some insects), yet capable of acting on photographic plates. 
The experiments of Hertz and Lodge show them passing through stone 
walls as easily as through the air, "so that it has been even mooted, as a 
possibility of the future, that by means of a radiant beam consisting of 
these waves, we may eventually be able to send signals through the solid 
earth from one side of the globe to the other!” i 

The Spectator (21st March) in one of its leading paragraphs writes of a 
recent curious and important "find" in Egypt. It was made by Colonel 
Roum, an American, who has been digging round the base of the Sphine, 
At the back of the figure he came upon a shaft 25 ft. deep, from which two 
passages opened. But the chief “find” was made 15 ft. below the small 
temple which stands between the paws, for here was discovered the missing 
cap of the Sphinx. It is ornamented with the three lotus columns, and the 
serpent, and is painted a red colour. In the top of the head of the sphinx is a 
hole into which it was fastened and into which it is hoped it may again be 
placed. The writer observes that if only the fragments of the nose could be 
found, the Sphinx might once more be made to appear as it did when its look 
of benign calm delighted the ancient world. 


E. A. I. 
AUSTRALASIA. 


The second Annual Convention of the Australasian Section is to be held 
on the third and fourth of April, in Melbourne, and will take into considera- 
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tion the “ Report of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution,” among 
other business which will be brought before it. With regard to the body of 


the Report, but little criticism, as far as we can learn, has been expressed ` 


here, but the alterations in the wording of the “Objects” of the Society are 
meeting with adverse criticism. Many are to be found who think the time un- 
propitious for any alteration. A certain sentiment has grown up around the 
formula, it being generally understood that H. P. B. herself formulated 
the objects of the society that she and Colonel Olcott founded, and, moreover 
in some quarters, the proposed alterations, with the exception perhaps of those 
dealing with the third object, are not by any means regarded as improve- 
ments. 'lhere are probably no Branches on individuals in this Section who 
would not willingly accord to the President Fonnder a very large measure 
of discretion in the exercise of his functions, but the objects of the Society 
seem to occupy, in popular estimation, a category apart. 


The Theosophic outlook in the Colonies is bright and encouraging on 
the whole. In these Southern lands during the hot months, a certain 
languor seems to pervade the physical and mental atmosphere, ' but in the 
great centres of population this is less noticeable than in the country districts. 
Consequently Theosophic activity is greatest in Sydney, Melbourne and 
Brisbane; while in the Northern and some other Branches, where the heat is 
most severe, and wider distances senarate the members, activities are being 
more or less deferred until the cooler days, and more especially the cooler 
nights, brace up the lax nerves and muscles. : 


In Sydney the General Secretary has received a hearty welcome on his 
return from Melbourne. His first address was delivered under most un- 
propitious circumstances. A severe thunderstorm raged in the early 
evening, but did nothing to mitigate the oppressiveness of the atmosphere ; 
nevertheless a large audience attended at the rooms in Margaret Strect, 
and evinced unmistakably their pleasure in receiving him once more 
among them. The address which he delivered on the occasion created a 
strong impression and called forth many expressions of thanks from his 
friends at its close. 

Much interest is excited in Australia by the news, freely circulated, that 
New Zealand is about to be formed into an independent Section of the T. S. 
The project is received with much favour, as itis thought that it will con- 
duce to the vigour and spread of the movement, and hearty congratulations 
to our New Zealand Brothers and Sisters await the announcement that the 
New Section has become an accomplished fact.* 


Reports from New Zealand speak strongly of the gratifying success 
which continues to attend the Countess Wachtmeister from point to point. 
New members are being enrolled under her influence, and a New Branch 
has been chartered. 

Private advices speak of the probability of a visit by the Countess, in 
the near future, to America, where great numbers of theosophists hold her 
work inhigh esteem, and her memory in affectionate regard. We, here, 
feel assured that wherever she may be she will bo appreciated ; and wherever 
she has been but is not, she will be missed. Our gratitude and good wishes 
will assuredly accompany her, wherever Karma may call her. 
5 [1] 8S. Lid 


* Bee “ Executive Notice" in Supplement. 
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THE DEPARTURE. . 


Our brother Wm. Quan Judge, died at his home in New York 
City, on March 2rst, of consumption. He had been in poor health 
for several years and during the month preceding his death became 
much worse, yet at last, the end came suddenly, neither he nor his 
family being aware that it was so near. He was conversing with a 
friend, when all at once his voice failed him, and in half an hour 
the final change was completed. He was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
April 13th, 1851, and leaves a wife but no children. 

The funeral services were held at the head-quarters of the Aryan 
Theosophical Society, 144, Madison Ave, N. Y. City, on Monday, March 
23rd, 1896. The services were very simple. Mr. Claude Falls Wright 
told of the devotion of the deceased to Theosophy, and his readiness 
to abandon all else to its interests, and said that his departure should 
not bring discouragement to members ; instead, it should make them 
stronger, as his indomitable will and energy would still be here to 
stimulate them to new efforts. The loss of an individual is nothing 
to Theosophy, said Mr. Wright, for that will last so long as there are 
left three people in the world who believe in and follow the teachings. 


Mr. James M. Prycé next spoke briefly of the energy which 
Mr. Judge had shown during his life, in the cause of Theosophy, 
and said that his death was an additional impetus to the remaining 
followers of the Philosophy to make its future an enduring memorial 
to its founders. He spoke of his affection for the departed, but was 
confident that the future of Theosophy would not be clouded by his 
death, but stimulated instead. 

Mr. Ernest Hargrove of London (who had been lecturing in 
America), also made a few remarks and alluded to the courage, 
perseverance and will-power of the deceased, adding that ‘‘ He died 
in the spirit with which the word of his death was received by a very 
old and dear friend of his, who said, ‘Thank God, he is dead.’ It 
was not death, in the usual sense, it was liberation. Mr. Wright 
then announced that Dr. J. D. Buck, Vice-President of the American 
Society would succeed Mr. Judge as Presideht, until the next Annual 
Convention in Chicago on April 26th, and then he would probably 
be elected permanent President. 


Our readers will find in the Supplement of this issue of Theosophist 
a copy of the Resolution passed at a genera] meeting of the Bombay 
Theosophical Society, expressing the sentiments of the Branch con- 
cerning the death of Wm. Quan Judge. Theosophists in India 
hold the deceased in kind remembrance and extend their sincere 
sympathy to those who were bound to him by ties of loving compani- 
onship. 

Atthe conclusion of the ceremonies the funeral proceeded to 
the East Thirty-fourth Street ferry, whence the body was taken to the 
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Fresh Pond crematory and there incinerated. It was accompanied 

by about twenty-five persons. There were no ceremonies at the 

crematorium. The ashes will be buried in a cemetery plot owned by 

Mrs. Judge. . E. 


CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 


“t Thoughts, like the pollen of flowers, leave one brain and fasten to another." 


A Parsi Brother from Bombay writes as follows :— 

The Presi- Colonel Olcott arrived at Bombay on the morning 

dent-Found- of April 12th, and left the same evening for Sihor, by 

ers move- an invitation of Prince Harisingji, to attend a marriage 

ments. ceremony of the Prince's daughter. Heis expected to 

return to Bombay on the 28th of April, and sails for 

Colombo on the 3oth to fulfil an engagement to make an official tour. 

He leaves for Europe in the French mail-steamer, on the 23rd May, 
reaching Marseilles on June 11. 


While in Bombay he was hard at work, all day, visiting, in the 
scorching sun of April, several Parsi leaders, among them Sir Din- 
shaw M, Petit, Bart., Mr. K. R. Cama, and others, and conversing 
with them on the question of the revival of Zoroastrianism. 


E. 
s 

That marvellous and immense Indian Epic, the 
The Mahabharata is being brought out in English for the 
Mahabharata. masses by the well known and enterprising editor and 
publisher of Sanscrit classics, Manmatha Nath 
Dutt, M.A, M.R. A. S, of Calcutta, at the astonishingly low price of 
Rs. 10 only. It is to be complete in 18 numbers, 4 of which have 
already been issued. It will thus be within easy reach of those whose 
means are limited, and should command a very large sale. There is 
an edition of the Mahabharata before the public, but the price being 
Rs. 50, and the edition limited, the advantages of the opportunity 
above mentioned can be readily seen. Itis- expected that the work 
will be completed during the present year. The opinions of the press 
are highly commendatory. A neat little edition of the Bhagavad Gita, 
is also issued separately, in pamphlet form, at 4 annas. 


E. 


2 
* k 


Dr. Jozef Drzewiecki, a native of Poland, has 
Posthumous ately published a Polish edition of ‘* Posthumous 
Humanity. Humanity’ (D'Assiers)'—a work which was so success- 
fully brought before the Eaghsh-reading public some 

years ago by Col. H. S. Olcott. It moves on. 
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A set of 4 pretty views of the Adyar Head-quarters, 
Photographs have been taken by Mr.N. S. Clark, F.T.S., vis., the East 
of Head Front, with rose.garden and Adyar Library ; the West 
quarters. Front, where the Annual Convention pictures are taken ; 
the River (North) Front, with view of the Adyar River, 
and the River Bungalow, the President's former residence. The four 
together make a tasteful picture. The size is 4" x 3%" and the 
price 8 annas, post-free, for each picture. Send your orders, 
"m 
Theosophy in New Zealand has been advancing 
The workin ,under the united efforts of Countess Wachtmeister, 
New Zealand. ind Miss Lilian Edger, the General Secretary of the 
New Zealand Section of the T. S., now chartered. 
The North Shore Branch, Auckland, has lately been formed, with 
Mrs. Draffin as President, and applications for membershipin the differ. 
ent Branches are coming in. The Countess lectured at Christchurch 
before a packed hall containing from 600 to 700 persons. From pri- 
vate advices we learn that this indomitable worker sails for Honolulu 
on April 18th to visit our loyal Hawaiian Branch, after which she goes 
to San Francisco : she will be sure to meet a hearty welcome. 
. E. 
"I" 
Light has been publishing some spicy letters rela- 
Final ting to the events narrated in Mr. Maitland's *''Life of 
Authority. Anna Kingsford” ; especially those connected with her 
attempt to destroy the lives of Claude Bernard and 
Paul Bett. In the issue of March 28th, Mr. Maitland, referring to 
the writers of these, says by way of criticism : 


“ They do claim the right to dictate to the Gods the offices they shall 
appoint to their mortal agents. And they venture to speak on behalf of the 
Gods without having hold a particle of intercourse with them, or being able 
to produce a line of writing in the smallest degree worthy of their &uthor- 
Bhip. And thus unequipped they enter into the lists with persons who have 
been for over twenty years iu close and frequent communion with the Gods, 
and cen point to hundreds of pages manifestly divine in the highest degree. 
Indeed, no one having the smallest perceptions of the divine can read, say, 
the second part of * Clothed with the Sun'—oalled ‘ The Book of the Mysteries 
of God’—without at once recognising both a doctrine and a diction which 
transcend mortal knowledge and skill, and which evidently and avowcdly' 
proceed directly from the high heavens." 

Then, with a few rather sharp words of advice, Mr. M. brings his 
pointed letter to a close. Having a high regard for the writings above 
referred to by Mr. Maitland, we yet fail to see why, even admitting 
the supernal origin of the larger portion of Mrs. Kingsford's scriptures, 
we are therefore bound to' believe that Mrs. Kingsford’s actions were 
at all times in absolute accordance with the will of these superior intel- 
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ligences, or gods, with whom she may have been in eecasionel mental 
and spiritual rapport, 


The attentive reader of Mr. Maitland’s “ Life of Anna Kingsford” 
can not have failed to note (and is it possible that Mr. M. himself can 
have so soon forgotten P) that the course taken by his brilliant co- 
worker in regard to the publication of a certain book, caused him 
great mental anguish, her views thereupon being in direct conflict 
with his own, and the wrong done him being afterwards acknow- 
ledged by her. Surely, it will hardly do to claim perfection for mortal 
beings, even though they sometimes bring us messages *'from the 
high heavens." 


Again, can Mr. M. say, positively, that none of fhe writers of 
these letters have ever held communion with the heavenly worlds * 
We do not think that any one or two persons can monopolise this 
communion, and, further, we do think that every pure-minded, earnest, 
large-hearted, self-sacrificing lover of humanity is at times, divinely 
inspired. 

One of the writers in Light thinks that the two terrible vivisectors 
above named killed themselves, by the re-active force of the cumula- 
tive astral vibrations so repeatedly set in motion by them in thus 
heartlessly torturing their helpless victims. 

* L M." says—* When the atmospheres of these men becamo full of these 
vibrations* * * their bodies fell under the law of reflex action, and so became 
interpenetrated by these death-giving vibrations, and their victims were 
avenged.” 

This, doubtless had much to do in hastening the death of these 
men. ln Mr. Maitland's ** Life of Anna Kingsford,” the question as 

- to whether or not her attempts to destroy these heartless vivisectors 
tended to shorten her own life, is considered and left open for discus- 


sion. It is still open. 
E. 
e 

The Behar Times publishes the following concern- 

Hindu ing a suggestion which has been made, to the effect 
Students that London Theosophists might well accept the 
in London. guardianship of Hindu Youths who are sent to Eng- 

land to pursue their studies :— 

“ Many English members of the Theosophical Society, from their know- 
ledge of Hindu habits and modes ofliving, will be exceptionally fitted to 
‘control the arrangements for buard and lodging for Hindu students, and to 
act as their guardians in London. Anglicization of dress and habits has 
ceased to have any attraction for many Hindus, even of the rising generation, 
and we think that could the Theosophical Society in London conveniently 
open a Home for Hindu youths in that city, it would soon come to be largely 
patronized." 

This is evidently a practical idea, and we hope it may be acted 
upon at once. l 
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